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NOTES ON LAO-TSE 


By 


BERNHARD KARLGREN 


Of all the documents of pre-Han China, no one has attracted and interested Western 
readers so much as the short and exceedingly pensive treatise Tao te king attributed to 
an unknown author around 400 B.C. It has been translated several dozen times into Wee- 
tern languages. The majority of these “translations” merely reveal that their translators 
have had very little knowledge of the Chou-time language. The most serious attempts 
published so far are in my opinion six: 


1. James Legge: The Tao Teh king in the famous series Sacred Books of the East, vol. 39. 
2. L. Wieger: Lao-tse, in his large book Taoisme, 1911. 

3. Arthur Waley: The Way and its Power, 1934, a very prominent work. 

4. J.J. L. Duyvendak: Le livre de la voie et de la vertu, 1953, likewise a very scholarly 
work. 

5. D.C. Lau: Lao tzu Tao te ching (in the series Penguin Classics). 

6. G. Debon: Lao-tse, Tao-te-king (Reclam Verlag series). 


In most of these translations we find lines interspersed in the text, being explanatory 
speculations of the translators, for which additions the classical Chinese text has no corre- 
sponding passages. Particularly audacious in this respect are Legge and Wieger. We try 
in the following pages to give a translation as faithful as possible to the true Chinese text 
as it is determined in the works on Lao-tse by Ma Sii-lun (Lao tse ho ku) and Tsiang 
Si-ch’ang (Lao tse kiao ku). 

Ch. 1. The Tao Way that can be (told of:) defined is not the constant Way, the names 
that can be named (used as terms) [sc. for notions, such as ‘good’ and ‘bad’, cf. Ch. 2) 
are not constant names (terms). Having no name, it (Tao) is the beginning (origin) of 
Heaven and Earth, having a name it is the mother of the myriad things. Therefore if you 
are constantly free from desires, you can see its subtle essence, if you constantly have 
desires, you can only see its (limit:) outer fringes. These two (sc. origin and mother) come 
from the same [source] but they are called by different names (terms). Together one calls 
them the (sombre:) mystery, the most sombre of all mysteries, the (gate:) source of all 
mysteries. Yii Yiie proposes that in the first line the ch’ang ‘%* of the current text 
version: fei ch’ang Tao stands for shang fjj, thus: “it is not the highest Way— 
an unnecessary speculation. 

Ch. 2. All in the world know that the beautiful is beautiful, and so [they know] the ugly; 
all know that the good is good, and so [they know] the bad. Therefore to exist and not 
exist create one another, difficult and easy produce one another, long and short stand in 
comparison to one another (see LC 878) kao hia siang k’ing (probably k’ing 
tq (Arch. k’iwéng) is Kt (loan character) for ying #& (Arch gi w én g) ‘to demarcate 
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delineate, to plan, High and low demarcate one another, sound and tone give harmony to 
one another, before and after the one follows after the other. Hence the Sage remains in 
the acting of no action he practises the teaching without speaking, the myriad things 
crop up and he does not keep aloof from them; they live and he does not possess them, he 
acts on them and does not rely on them; when the task is achieved, he does not take his 
rest in it, just because he does not take his rest in it, he is not rejected. 

Ch. 3. Not to esteem the wise men causes the people not to strive, not to appreciate 
valuable things difficult to obtain causes the people not to become thieves, not to show 
them desirable things causes the people’s hearts not to become disturbed. Therefore when 
a Sage rules, he makes their hearts empty, he fills their bellies, he weakens their wills and 
strengthens their bones. He always causes the people to have no knowledge and no de- 
sires. He causes the clever ones not to dare to act, when He (himself) performs the acting 
without action, then there will be nothing that is not in good order. 

Ch. 4. The Tao (Way) is [like] an empty vessel, [wanting to] use it huo it may be that 
[you find] that it is not full. The Tao, abyssmal it seems to be the ancestor of the myriad 
things, it breaks what has sharpness, it disentangles what is tangled, it attempers what 
is bright, it accords with what is dusty. It is deep as if something maintained it. I do not 
know whose child it is, it appears to have been anterior to Ti, the sovereign (? Shang ti, 
God on High). 

The current text version begins: tao ch’ung er yung chi huo pu ying. 

An earlier well attested text version runs: tao ch’ung er yung chi yu ® pu 
ying the Tao is like an empty vessel, though it (is used:) functions again it is not refilled. 
Ch. 5. Heaven and Earth are not benevolent, they treat the myriad things like straw dogs. 
The Sages are not benevolent, they treat the people like straw dogs. The space between 
Heaven and Earth is it not like a bellows or a flute, they are empty but are not exhausted 
(cf. LC 859), set them in action and even more comes out. Voluble speach will often be 
exhausted (LC 1580); the best is to guard your inner thoughts. 
Ch. 6. ku shen pu si ku & is probably Kt (loan char.) for ku § (both Arch. 
kuk) andmen P§ Ktfor men ff ‘to handle, to manage, to manipulate’ (both Arch. 
m won). Thus the line: The nourishing Spirit (sc. Tao) does not die. That is what we 
call The mysterious female [force]. The men activity of the mysterious female is the 
(root:) origin of Heaven and Earth, it is continual as if kept living, it is used and it is 
not fatigued. 


Ch. 7. Heaven is (long:) perpetual, Earth is durable. The reason why they can be perpetual 
and durable is that they do not live for themselves.—Therefore they can be perpetual 
and durable. Hence the Sage places his own person last, and his person becomes the fore- 
most; he places his own person outside and his person is preserved. It is not that he does 
not have any private interests, therefore he can achieve his private interests. 

Ch. 8. The greatest goodness is that of water. The goodness of water is that it benefits 
the myriad things without striving; it dwells in the place which all people detest (sc. 
the lowest). Therefore it stands near to Tao (the Way). For a dwelling-place one should 
(find best) prefer the simple soil, for the heart one should prefer what is deep, for inter- 
course one should prefer the benevolent [people], for speach one should prefer truth- 
fulness, for government good order, for action prefer ability, for starting some work one 
should prefer seasonableness (the right time); if one does not strive there will be no blame. 
Ch. 9. Than to (grip:) carry [a vessel] making it brimful, it is better to desist. If you test 
[a weapon] and sharpen it you cannot for long preserve [its sharpness], cf. LC 215; when 
bronze and jade fill the hall nobody can preserve it; having wealth and honour and then 
being proud, oneself brings disaster on oneself, see LC 2050. When the work is achieved 
to withdraw (the person:) oneself that is the Way of Heaven. 
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Ch. 10. Achieve that your (creative:) spiritual soul and your animal soul are kept to- 
gether in a unity, then they can be kept from separating (see LC 910). Concentrating on 
the (vital) breath, making it soft you can become like a baby. Wash away and give up 
the obscure (mystical) (watchings:) observations [sc. in your mind] can you be without 
flaw (LC 200, 897). In loving the people and governing the state, can you manage to be 
without wisdom. In opening and shutting your heaven-given gates (sc. eye-sight and 
hearing etc.) can you be without flaw. When your intelligence reaches in all four directions, 
can you be without action. It (the Tao) produces them and feeds them, produces but does 
not own them. It acts (upon them) but does not depend on them, it precides over them 
but does not direct them. This is called its mystical virtue. 


Ch. 11. Thirty spokes unite in the hub, but on the [spaces] where there is nothing depends 
the utility of the car; we work clay to make vessels, but on the space where there is nothing 
depends the utility of the vessels. We pierce doors and windows for making chambers, 
but on the [space] where there is nothing, depends the utility of the chamber. Therefore 
when there exists something it is considered to be an advantage, but its absence is con- 
sidered to be usefull. 


Ch. 12. The five colours make men’s eyes go blind. The five musical notes make men’s 
ears go deaf. The five tastes make men’s mouths go aberrant (insensitive); fast driving 
and hunting make men’s hearts go mad; valuables difficult to obtain make men’s actions 
injurious. Therefore the Sage tends the belly and not the eyes, hence he rejects the latter 
and prefers the former. 


Ch. 13. Favour and disgrace are like something frightening; high rank and great calamity 
are like the body (i.e. transient). Favour descends (comes down upon you), if you get it 
it is like frightening. The reason why we have great calamities is because we have a body 
(person). When (it comes to) that we have no body, we shall have what calamity. Therefore 
the one who in estimating [things] considers his body as the equal of the realm, to him 
one can entrust the realm, the one who in his loving holds his body as the equal of the 
realm to him one can entrust the realm. 


Ch. 14. We look for it (sc. the Tao) but we do not see it, we name it the (even:) Equable, 
we listen for it but we do not hear it, we name it the Loose, we feel for it, but we do not 
get hold of it, we name it the Subtle. These three we cannot examine, therefore we blend 
them into a unity. Its upper part is not bright, its lower is not dark, it is endless and 
cannot be named, it returns to where there are no things, that is called the shape without 
shapes, no shapes of things; this is called the confused; you meet it but you do not see its 
head, you follow it and do not see its rear, hold on to the Way of antiquity, to govern 
the things of the present; to be able to (know:) understand the (beginning:) primordial 
state, that is called the leading-thread of the Tao Way. 


Ch. 15. The skillful masters in ancient times were mystagogues, who in the mysteries 
were penetrating, deep, so that one cannot understand them. Because one cannot under- 
stand them, I will make an effort to describe their appearance. They were hesitant like 
those who in winter wade through a stream (see LC 2165, 2167), they were deliberate like 
those who fear all their neighbours; they were dignified like a guest, they were relaxed 
(soft) like ice that is melting, they were simple like uncarved wood, they were empty like 
a valley, they were (chaotic:) confused like muddy water; who can when it is muddy by 
keeping it still gradually make it clear; who can find repose, by continual (work:) effort 
for it, it will gradually be created. 


Ch. 16. Bring your emptiness to the utmost point, hold on to the stillness sturdily. The 
myriad things side by side arise. I thereby (through my emptiness and stillness, can see 
them return. The things are innumerable and each returns to its root. To return to one’s 
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root is called stillness. Stillness that means to return to one’s (charge:) destiny. To return 
to one’s destiny is called the constant (law). To understand the constant law is called to 
be enlightened. Not understanding the constant law, one is foolish and does bad actions. 
Understanding the constant law one becomes generous, generous then princely, princely 
then kingly, kingly then Heavenly, Heavenly then partaking of the Way, partaking of 
the Tao he is enduring. To the end of his life he is in no danger. 

Ch. 17. In the highest antiquity, even those with a low knowledge, had it (sc. the Tao); 
in the next age one loved and praised it, in the next age one feared it, in the next age one 
reviled it. Their (faith) confidence in it was insufficient, there were some who had no 
faith in it. How distressing (cf. Gl. 90) their prizing words. When the work is achieved and 
the actions performed, the people all say: we are like that by nature. 

Ch. 18. When the great Tao Way was rejected then there came to exist goodness and 
righteousness; when cleverness and wisdom appeared then there came to exist the great 
falsehoods; when the six classes of kinship were not in harmony then there came to exist 
filial piety and parental love; when the state was darkened and in disorder, then there 
came to exist loyal subjects. 

Ch. 19. (Cut off:) discard sageness and reject wisdom, then the people will profit a hund- 
redfold; discard goodness and righteousness, then the people will return to filial piety and 
parental love; discard artifice and reject profit, then thieves and malefactors will disappear. 
With these three abolishments you may think that culture will be insufficient; therefore 
you must cause there to be something to fasten on to: show what is unadorned, keep on to 
simpleness, have little selfishness and few desires. 


Ch. 20. Discard (study:) learning [sc. with its many futile disquisitions] and there will be 
no worry. How great is the difference between a “yes” and a “yeah”, what is the difference 
between “good” and “bad”, “what other people fear, you must also fear” [is that true], 
it is so extensive, it does not come to an end. Most men are (bright:) looking happy as 
if enjoying a t’ai lao great sacrifice or as in spring ascending a tower. I alone am 
still (LO 1254); there are not yet any symptoms (sc. in me, that I have feelings], like a baby 
who has not yet smiled. I am despondent, like having no home to go to. Most men have 
affluence but I alone am as left out. I have a stupid man’s heart, I am confused. The 
vulgar men are bright, I alone am darkened, dull; the vulgar men are astute, I alone am 
stupid calm as the sea, wind-blown like having nowhere to (stop:) rest. All men have 
their use (LC 2093), but I alone am foolish, seeming to be rustic. I alone am different from 
others, and I value highest to seek from my nursing mother (i.e. the Tao) see LC 1523. 
Ch. 21. The appearance of the greatest virtue comes from the Tao. The Tao is such 
a phenomenon that it is confused and vague, how vague, how confused, but in it there are 
images, how confused, how vague, but in them there are the things, how obscure, how 
dark, but in them there is an essence; their essence is very real, in them there is truth 
from antiquity until now, its name (fame, praise) has not been abandoned, through them 
we behold all the beginnings, how can I know the shapes of all the beginnings?—-Through 
this (sc. these images). 


Ch. 22. If you are crimped, you will become intact, if you are crooked yoy will become 
straight (sc. through the Tao), if hollow you will become full, if you are worn you will 
be [as] new. If you have little, you will obtain, if you have much, you will be deluded. 
Therefore the Sage holds on to the unity (Tao) and is a pattern to all the world; he does 
not show himself, therefore he becomes (bright) illustrious, he does not approve of him- 
self, therefore he becomes famous, he does not boast of himself, therefore he has achieve- 
ments, he is not boastful, therefore he becomes a leader, he does not contend, therefore 
there is nobody in the world who can contend with him. The ancient saying: if you are 
crimped you will become intact, how can it be empty words. Truly wholeness comes to him. 
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Ch. 23. To speak sparingly is in accord with nature. A spell of violent wind does not last 
for a whole morning, a sudden shower of rain does not last for a whole day. Who is it 
that makes this, it is Heaven and Earth. When Heaven and Earth cannot make it long- 
lasting, how much the less can man? The one who acts in accordance with Tao, he is 
a Tao-man, he is consonant with Tao. The virtuous man (properly: one who has reached it, 
the adept is consonant with the reaching, the one who loses it is consonant with his loss 
of it. The one who is consonant with Tao, he enjoys reaching it, the one who is consonant 
with the virtue (i.e. the reaching) he also enjoys reaching it, the one who is consonant 
with the loss (sc. his failed endeavours), he also enjoys [his endeavours] to reach it. His 
faith was insufficient, he had doubts. The word # Arch. tok, which in Western works 
as a rule is translated ‘virtue, vertu. Tugend is etym. the same word as té 7 Arch. 
tok’ to obtain, get, attain to, reach, and so the té virtue really means the reaching 
[of Tao], the attainment to the highest insight. This is particularly palpable in our Ch. 23. 
Ch. 24. The one who stands on tiptoes, does not stand firm, the one who strides, does 
not march, the one who shows himself does not become illustrious, the one who approves 
of himself, will not become famous, the one who boasts of himself, he will have no achieve- 
ments, the one who is boastful, does not become a leader, his position in the Tao is: all 
those things and actions are like extravagant food and excrescences [on the body], all 
creatures are sure to detest them. Hence the one who has [reached] the Tao avoids them. 
Ch. 25. There was a something achieved in chaos, born before Heaven and Earth, how 
quiet, how empty,- standing alone without changing. It goes all round and it is never 
endangered, it can have been the mother of all the world. I do not know its [proper] name. 
As an appellation I name it Tao the Way. Trying to make a name for it, I call it ta “the 
Great” (ta >: was Arch. d’&d), ta means #f shi (Arch. diad) ‘to proceed, this 
shi means far-reaching, this far-reaching means fy fan returning (sc. to the original 
state). Thus Tao is Great, Heaven is Great, Earth is Great, the King is also Great. Man 
is ruled by Earth, Earth is ruled by Heaven, Heaven is ruled by Tao, Tao is ruled by 
its own character. 

Ch. 26. The heavy is the root of the light, stillness is the (lord:) director of swift move- 
ment; therefore the Sage may travel a whole day, but he does not leave his (heavy:) 
baggage carriage; even if there are attractive views and logk-out towers he halts in restful 
places, disengaged; how then, could a master of a myriad war chariots, with his person 
show lightness to the whole realm, if he acts lightly, he loses his (root:) gravity, if he moves 
swiftly, he loses his (lord:) director. 


Ch. 27. A skillful travellor has no wheeltracks left behind him. The skillful speaker has 
no flaws that are impeached, the skillful reckoner uses no tallies, the skillful closer uses 
no bars or locks, yet [the door] cannot be opened, the skillful binder needs no ropes or 
strings, yet [the binding] cannot be unloosened. Therefore the Sage is always skilled in 
saving people, hence there are no men rejected [by him], he is always skilled in saving 
things, hence there are no things rejected [by him], that is called “to (cover:) conceal 
one’s (brightness:) cleverness”. Therefore the skillful man is the (master:) teacher of the 
unskillful man, the unskillful man is the (material on which to work:) helper of the skillful 
man. Not to revere one’s teacher, not to love one’s helper, even a wise man [who so does] 
makes a great error. That is called the essential secret (see LC 1988). 

Ch. 28. The one who (knows:) realises his manhood (strength) and yet retains his femi- 
ninity (softness), will be the ravine (empty gorge) of all the world. Being the ravine of 
all the world, a constant virtue will not leave him, he will return to the state of a baby. 
The one who knows his whiteness and yet retains his blackness, will be a pattern to all 
the world, being a pattern to all the world, a constant virtue will not change in him. He 
returns to the limitless. The one who knows his glory and yet retains his disgrace, will 
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be the [empty] valley of all the world; being the [empty] valley of all the world, his con- 
stant virtue will be sufficient, he returns to the state of uncarved wood. When the un- 
worked wood is split it becomes implements. When the Sage uses it (sc. the unworked 
wood) he will be the leader of all officials. The greatest fashioner does not [too much] 
carve [the wood] i.e. he uses no violence. 

Ch. 29. The one who intends and wishes to capture the realm, and [tries to] do it, I see 
that he cannot achieve it. The realm is a spiritual article; it cannot be manipulated. The 
one who manipulates it, he destroys it, the one who grasps it, he loses it. For, the creatures, 
some go forward, some follow after, some breathe gently, some blow heavily, some are 
strong, some are weak, some break, some destroy. Therefore the Sage declines excessiveness 
(LC 1484), he declines extravagance, he declines grandness. 

Ch. 30. The one who will assist a ruler of men according to the Tao does not with weapons 
force the realm, such (things:) actions (love to:) are wont to rebound (see LC 353) where 
armies have camped, brambles grow there, after a great army there will certainly be 
a bad crop; the skillful [man] (has result:) has success, that is all, he dare not for it resort 
to violence, he has (result:) success and is not boastful, he has success and does not brag, 
he has success but is not proud, he has success and cannot fail; when things have (become 
strong:) reached their maturity, they grow old. This (i.e. acts of violence) is called contrary 
to the Tao, what is contrary to the Tao will soon come to an end. 

Ch. 31. Beautiful weapons are ill-omened instruments. All creatures are sure to detest 
them. Therefore the one who has got the Tao does not occupy himself with them. Since 
weapons are ill-omened instruments they are not a noble man’s instruments. Only when 
he cannot fail to do so, he uses them. Calm and stillness he prizes. To be victorious is 
not beautiful; to find it beautiful is to love to kill people. 

Ch. 32. The Tao being constant, has no [true] name. [A block of] uncarved wood (simple, 
natural wood) even though small (insignificant) in the whole world there is nobody who 
can treat it as a menial. If princes and kings could guard [and retain] the simplicity of 
Tao), the myriad creatures would by themselves come to them as their guests (sc. submit 
to them). Heaven and Earth unite to send down the sweet dew. Among men there is 
nobody who commands this, but by itself it becomes evenly distributed when it (the Tao) 
first gives directions, there are names (terms for notions). As soon as there are names (terms) 
one will know where to rest (sc. in the Tao), when one knows where to rest one can be 
without risk. If we make a simile for the Tao’s place in the universe, it is like the stream- 
valley’s relation to rivers and seas. 

Ch.33. He who knows others is wise, he who knows himself is enlightened. He who van- 
quishes others has strength, he who vanquishes himself is strong. He who knows what is 
enought is rich; he who acts strongly is resolute. He who does not fail in his position will 
be long-lasting. He who dies and does not disappear, has the [real] longevity. 

Ch. 34. The great Way (Tao) is overflowing, it can be to the left and to the right. The 
myriad things rely on it for their life and they do not decline it. When the work is achieved, 
it does not take the name (fame) for it, it loves and nourishes the myriad things (see LC 2) 
and it does not pretend to be their lord. Since it constantly desires nothing from them, it 
could be named the Trifling. The myriad things return to it, and it is not their lord, it 
could be named the Great. Because it never considers itself great, therefore it achieves its 
greatness. 

Ch. 35. He who holds on to the great image [of the Tao], all in the world go to him, they 
come to him and are not hurt, they are in peace and safety and become grand. Music 
and dainty dishes of food, a passing stranger stops [to enjoy them]. But Tao such as it 
(comes out of the mouth:) is described, how insipid is its taste, if you look for it, it seems 
not worth to look at, if you listen for it, it seems not worth to hear, if you use it, it 
cannot be exhausted (LC 2147). 
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Ch. 36. If you want to contract [something] you must first let it expand (LC 374), if 
you want to weaken [something] you must first make it strong, if you want to overthrow 
[something], you must first let it rise, if you want to snatch [things], you must first be 
a giver. This is called the small (brightness:) understanding. The soft and weak vanquishes 
the hard and strong. A strong fish should not be taken out of the deep, a state’s sharp 
instruments (weapons) should not be shown to people. 

Ch. 37. The Tao is always without doing and yet there is nothing which it does not do. 
If princes and kings could maintain it, the myriad things would by themselves be trans- 
formed, if they, being transformed should wish to act, then I would restrain them with 
the nameless simplicity. With the nameless simplicity they will have no desires. Having 
no desires, they will be still and all the world will by itself become (settled:) restful. 

Ch. 38. The one with the highest virtue (sc. adeptness in the Tao) does not pretend to 
be an adept, therefore he has the adeptness, the one with a lower virtue (adeptness) does 
not lose his virtue, therefore has no virtue (adeptness); the one with the highest virtue 
has no activity and has no reason for action, the one with the lower virtue (adeptness) 
acts but he has his reasons for acting. The one with the highest goodness acts but has no 
reason for acting, the one with the highest righteousness acts and has his reasons for acting: 
the one most highly versed in rites acts and when nobody responds to him he pulls up 
his sleaves and attacks them. Therefore, when [people] have lost the Tao, then there came 
to exist virtue (adeptness in Tao), when they lost this virtue, then there came to exist 
goodness, when they lost the goodness, then there was righteousness, when they lost this, 
then there came to exist rites. The rites (decorum) are an attenuation of loyalty and good 
faith (see LC 1254) and the beginning of disorder, fore-knowledge [may seem to be] 
a (flower:) fine attribute of the Tao (i.e. a fine ability in those who possess the Tao) but 
it is merely the beginning of folly (see LC 438). Hence a great man dwells in what is 
(thick:) solid, but does not dwell in what is thin, he dwells in what is real [in Tao] not 
in its (flower:) embellishments. Hence he rejects that and takes this. 

Ch. 39. Of those who from of old have reached the Unity (sc. the Tao): Heaven has 
reached the Unity and thereby is clear, Earth has reached the Unity and thereby is tran- 
quil, the Spirits have reached the Unity and thereby are divine, the valleys have reached 
the Unity and thereby have got their filling, the myriad things have reached the Unity 
and thereby got their life, princes and kings have reached the Unity and thereby become 
the directors of all the world. What causes [all this] is the Unity (Tao). If Heaven had not 
something whereby to be clear, it would be liable to burst, if Earth had not something 
whereby to be tranquil it would be liable to be destroyed, if the Spirits have not something 
whereby to be divine, they would be liable to cease to exist, if the valleys had not some- 
thing to fill them, they would be liable to become exhausted, if the myriad things had not 
something whereby to live, they would be liable to be extinguished, if princes and kings 
had not something whereby to be honoured and high, they would be liable to fall. There- 
fore honour has meanness as root, highness has lowness as fundament. Therefore princes 
and kings call themselves ‘‘orphans, single ones, the not good”. Is this not because they 
have meanness as their root. Therefore they cause various praises to contain no praise, 
they do not wish to seem precious like jade but are like strewn about [ordinary] stones 
(cf. LC 983). 


Ch. 40. The returning [to an original state] is Tao’s only movement. Weakness is Tao’s 
application. The myriad things in the world are born in Existence. Existence is born in 
Non-existence. 

Ch. 41. The highest class of masters, when they hear about the Tao they practise it 
zealously. The middle class of masters, when they hear about the Tao, now seem to keep 
it up, now seam to lose it. The lowest class of masters, when they hear about the Tao 
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laugh greatly at it. If they did not laugh, it would not deserve being the Way. Therefore 
a standing expression runs: the bright Way is like darkness: advancement towards the 
Way is like drawing back: an even way may seem (defective:) rugged, the greatest virtue 
is [empty] like a valley; the greatest whiteness may seem offensive, the widest virtue may 
seem insufficient; the firmly established virtue may seem mean; the solid truth may seem 
(changeable:) uncertain; the greatest square has no corners; the greatest vessel is slow in 
being made; the greatest sound has loose tones; the greatest image has no (shape:) con- 
tours; the Way is hidden and has no [proper] name; the Tao is skillful in lending [what 
is needed] and so it achieves. 

Ch. 42. The Tao produced the One, One produced the Two, Two produced the Three, 
Three produced the myriad things, the myriad things turned the back on Yin (the Dark- 
ness power) and embraced the Yang (the Light power), through the breath of emptiness 
they gain harmony. What men detest is to be orphaned, to be alone and to be No good, 
yet kings and princes use these terms to call themselves, Some diminish and thereby aug- 
ment, some augment and thereby diminish. What other men teach, I also teach it: the 
strong and violent one does not come to his natural death. I will make this the beginning 
(first item 4¢ here used for #j) of my teaching. 

Ch. 43. The softest thing in the world rushes against the hardest thing in the world. The 
non-existant enters when there is no space. Thereby I know that the non-action has an 
advantage. The value of teaching without words and the non-action, few in the world 
have come to apprehend it. 

Ch. 44. Name (fame) and body (life) which is most (beloved:) precious; body (life) and 
valuables, which counts for most, to procure and to lose, which is most painful. Therefore 
he who loves greatly (is greedy) will certainly have great expenses, he who hoards much 
will certainly lose heavily. He who knows to have enough will not be put to shame. He who 
knows to stop, will have no danger, he can subsist long. 

Ch. 45. What is greatly perfected may seem defective, but its usefulness is not impaired; 
what is greatly full may seem empty, but its usefulness is not exhausted; what is greatly 
straight may seem crooked; who is greatly skillful may seem incapable; who is greatly 
eloquent may seem slow of speech: swift movement overcomes cold, stillness overcomes 
heat; purity and stillness is the norm for all the world. 

Ch. 46. When in the world there prevails the Tao, they relegate the fleet-footed horses 
with a view to the dung (sc. to be transported to the fields). When Tao does not prevail 
in the world, the horses for war chariots live and breed in the suburbs [of the cities]. No 
misfortune is greater than not to know when one has enough; no sin is greater than to 
(sanction:) give free reins to one’s desires (LC 755). Therefore the sufficiency of the one 
who knows that he has enough, is a constant sufficiency. 

Ch. 47. Without going out of the door, one can know the world; without looking out 
through the window one can know Heaven’s Tao Way. The farther one goes out, the less 
one gets to know. Therefore the Sage without (going:) travelling gets knowledge, without 
looking he names (finds the terms for the notions). Without acting he achieves. 


Ch. 48. The one who practises learning increases from day to day, he who practises the 
Tao decreases from day to day, he decreases and again decreases, till he comes to Non 
acting, he does nothing and there is nothing that remains undone. The one who would 
seize the realm, ought to (use:) practise the non-action. If he comes to having action, he 
does not deserve to seize the realm. 

Ch. 49. The Sage has no constant (heart:) mind, he has the people’s (hearts:) minds as . 
his own. The good one, I treat him as good, the bad one I also treat him as good, so he 
obtains goodness; the trustworthy one, I trust him, the untrustworthy I also trust him, 
so he obtains trust. The Sage’s attitude to the world is (contracted:) self-restrained, for 
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the sake of the world he muddles his (heart:) mind. The people all direct their ears and 
eyes to him, but the Sage treats them all as children. 

Ch. 50. We come out to live, we enter to die. The (servants:) favourers of life are three 
out of ten, the (servants:) favourers of death are three out of ten. Of living men, those 
who act so as to go to the place of death are likewise three out of ten. Why is it so? Be- 
cause their keeping alive the life is so gross. For I have heard that the one who skilfully 
holds life, when travelling on land does not meet any rhinoceros or tiger, and if he enters 
an army, he dons no buff-coat and has no weapon. The rhinoceros has no place (on him) 
where to dash its horn, the tiger has no place where to place its claws. The weapon (of 
the enemy) has no place (on him) to receive its edge. Why all this. Because he has no 
death spots. 

Ch. 51. Tao (the Way) bears them, its virtue rears them, as things it gives them shape, 
according to their arts it completes them. Therefore of the myriad things there are none 
which do not honour the Tao and exalt its virtue; that the Tao is honoured and its virtue 
exalted, is not decreed by anyone, but constantly it is so by its own nature. Therefore 
the Tao bears them, its virtue rears them, makes them grow up; it nurses them it settles 
them and (drugs) remedies them (see LC 1705) it sustains them, it (covers:) protects 
them. It bears them but does not own them; it acts [upon them] but does not depend on 
them, it presides over them but does not direct them. This is called its Mystical virtue. 
Ch. 52. The world had its beginning, to be considered to be the mother of the world; 
when you have comprehended the mother, thereby you will (know:) understand its child. 
When you (know:) understand its child, you return to keep to the mother, and to the end 
of your life you will not be endangered. If you block the openings (sc. eyes LC 1692) and 
shut the doors (sc. the senses), to the end of your life you will not be worn out. If you open 
your openings and achieve your doings, to the end of your life you will not be succoured. 
To see what is small is called to be clear-sighted; to (guard:) retain the softness is called 
to be strong. Use its (the Tao’s) brightness and return to your clearsightedness, do not 
bring calamity on (your body) yourself. That is to practise the constant (sc. the Tao). 
Ch. 53. If I greatly had wisdom and were to travel on the great Way, I would only fear 
paths leading astray. The great Way is level and easy, but people love by-paths. The 
[princely] courts are well kept, the fields are weed-covered, the granaries are very empty, 
the clothes are fine and colour-full, in the belts they carry sharp swords, they are filled 
with food and drink, of precious wares they have a surplus, this I call the boasting of 
thieves. It is indeed not in accord with the Tao. 


Ch. 54. What is well planted cannot be pulled up. What is well embraced cannot be 
pulled away; when sons and grandsons with it (sc. the Tao) sacrifice, it will never cease. 
Cultivate it in your person, the virtue will be (true:) real, cultivate it in your family, 
the virtue will be abundant, cultivate it in your village, the virtue will be durable, culti- 
vate it in the state, the virtue will be ample, cultivate it in the realm, the virtue will be 
universa]. Hence by aid of your own person you should (observe:) judge [other] persons, 
by your own family judge [other] families, by your own village judge [other] villages, by 
your own state judge [other] states, by the realm judge the realm. How can I know that 
the world is like that, through this (sc. said above). 


Ch. 55. The one who amply possesses the virtue [of the Tao] can be compared to a babe. 
Stinging insects and snakes do not sting him, wild beasts do not seize him, birds [of prey] 
do not strike him. His bones are weak, his sinews soft, but he grasps firmly. He does not 
yet know about the union of female and male, but his virile member can rise. This all 
is the highest degree of vital essence. He can cry for a whole day, but does not become 
hoarse. This is,the highest degree of harmony. To know the harmony is called [to know] 
the constant law, to know (understand) the constant law is called to be enlightened. To 
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[try to] (enlarge) prolong the life is called to evoke omina. When the (heart:) mind will 
direct the vital breath, it is called forcing. When a thing has grown up to full strength it 
grows old. One calls [such practices] contrary to the Tao; what is contrary to Tao soon 
(ceases:) dies. 

Ch. 56. He who knows [the Tao] does not speak, he who speaks does not know, he [sc. 
the Sage] blocks his openings (eyes, ears) and shuts his doors [sences], he breaks his sharp 
points, he disentangles his tangled points he attempers his brightness, he agrees with his 
dust. That is called the mysterious accord. Him one cannot make friendly, him one cannot 
make averse, one cannot profit him, him one cannot damage, him one cannot make 
honoured or mean. Therefore he will be honoured by all the world. 

Ch. 57. By correcting laws one governs a state, by stratagems one (uses weapons:) carries 
on war, by taking no actions one seizes the realm. Whereby do I know that this is so. By 
this: If there are many prohibitions in the realm, the people will be more and more poor, 
the more instruments for profit the people has, the more darkened the state will be, the 
more talent and skilful men there are, the more strange implements will appear, the more 
laws and ordinances are published, the more thieves and malefactors there will be. There- 
fore a Sage has said: When I have no actions the people will be transformed of themselves. 
When I love stillness, the people will be corrected by themselves, when I do nothing 
the people will be enriched by themselves, when I have no desires, the people will come 
to simplicity of themselves. 

Ch. 58. If the government is (dull:) incompetent, the people will be (pure:) simple; if 
the government is (discerning:) clever, the people will have many defects; misfortune is 
that on which happiness leans, happiness is that under which misfortune lies. Who knows 
to which point it will come. Is there nothing (correct:) straight? The (correct:) straight 
turns off and becomes queer; the good turns off and becomes ominous. People’s going 
astray has continued for a long time. Therefore the Sage is square but does not cut [with 
his angles], he is angular but not sharp (LC 965); he is straight but does not stretch him- 
self out, he is bright but does not shine. 

Ch. 59. For governing people and for serving Heaven there is nothing so good as [the 
methods of] husbandry. This husbandry means (LC 324) an early (working on:) applica- 
tion to (sc. the Tao). An early working on it means a doubling of the garnered virtue. 
If you double your garnered virtue, there is nothing that you cannot do; If there is nothing 
that you cannot do, nobody knows the limit of it. When nobody knows its limit, you can 
(possess:) be the ruler of a state. The one who possesses the mother of the state [sc. the 
virtue] he can be long enduring. This means that to make the root deep and to strengthen 
the branches is the method for living long and to be seen for a long time. 


Ch. 60. To govern a great state is like cooking small fishes. If in accord with the Tao one 
governs the world, the spirits [of the dead] do not exert any divine force. It is not that 
the spirits have no divine force, but their divine force does not harm men. It is not only 
so that their divine force does not harm men, but the Sage likewise does not harm men. 
Since both parts [spirits and the Sage] do not together make any harm, therefore their 
virtue is reciprocally applied. 


Ch. 61. A large state is [a river’s] lower reaches. It is where all the world concurs. It is 
the female of all the world. The female always by her stillness overcomes the male, through 
her stillness she is the lower. Therefore when a large state abases itself before a small state, 
it takes the small state. A small state, when it abases itself before a large state, it (takes:) 
whins the large state. Hence either by abasement one annexes, or one wins. The large state 
only wishes to add to it people and nourish them, the small state only wishes to (enter:) 
come in and to serve others. Since both parties obtain what they wish, the large one ought 
to do the abasement. 
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Ch. 62. The Tao is the sanctuary of the myriad things, it is the treasure of the good man, 
it is that by which the bad man is (protected:) preserved. With fine words one can buy 
honours, with fine actions one can surpass others. The bad ones among men, why need 
they be rejected. Therefore, when they set up a Son of Heaven or install the Three Dukes, 
even if you [bring the gift] of a two-hands-held jade disc followed by a team of four horses, 
it is less good than to be seated and to present this Tao. What was the reason why an- 
ciently they prized this Tao. Did they not say: seek by aid of it and you will obtain, if 
you have guilt, by it you can escape [punishment]. Therefore it is honoured by all the 
world. 

Ch. 63. Do without doing, act the non-action, taste what is tasteless, treat as great what 
is small, treat as much what is little, requite enmity with kindness, plan for the difficult 
when [it is still] easy, make the great things [when they are still] small. The difficult 
matters in the world certainly start from being easy, the great matters in the world cer- 
tainly start from being small. Therefore the Sage never undertakes great things, hence 
he is able to achieve the great things. The one who lightly gives promises has certainly 
seldom good faith. Many easy things mean certainly many difficulties. Therefore the Sage 
still finds the easy difficult, hence he never has any [real] difficulties. 

Ch. 64. What is quiet is easy to hold. That of which there are still no symptoms is easily 
planned for. What is brittle is easy to cleave. What is minute is easily scattered. Handle 
the matter before it exists. Bring it in order, when it still has not become disorderly. A tree 
[so stout as to fill] a man’s embrace has grown out of [something so tiny] as the point of 
a hair. A tower of nine storeys began with a clod of earth. A journey of a thousand li began 
[under your feet:] where your feet stood. The one who (does:) acts on something destroys 
it, the one who grasps something, he drops it. Therefore the Sage does not act and so 
does not destroy, he does not grasp and so does not drop. The people when taking up 
a work often destroy it when it is nearly achieved. Be careful about the end just as about 
the beginning, and there will be no destroyed works. Therefore the Sage wishes to have 
no desires, he prizes not wares difficult to get; hiie pu hiie should be read: hiao 
pu hiao (cf. Gl. 1759, Li Gl. 164), he teaches without teaching, returning [to the stage] 
which most men pass by, and so he supports the natural stage of the myriad things and 
he does not dare to act. 

Ch. 65. Those who in ancient times were skilful in practising the Tao, it was not in order 
thereby to enlighten the people, they wanted thereby to make them stupid. When the 
people is difficult to govern, it is because their (knowledge) wisdom is too great. He who 
with wisdom governs a state is a malefactor against the state, he who does not with wis- 
dom govern his state, is a boon to the state. The one who (knows:) understands these 
two [principles] makes them his model. Always to (know:) understand this model, that is 
called the mysterious virtue [sc. of the Tao]. The mysterious virtue is deep, it is far- 
reaching, it is (adverse:) repugnant to the things. After it one arrives at the great (accord- 
ance:) harmony. 


Ch. 66. The reason why the River and the Sea can be the kings of the (hundred:) many 
valleys is that they are capable of being placed lower than they, therefore they can be 
the kings of the many valleys. Hence if you wish to stand above the people, you must 
by your words abase yourself to them, if you wish to (go before:) lead the people, you must 
with your (body:) person follow after them. Therefore the Sage is placed above and the 
people are not weighted down, he is placed before and the people are not harmed. There- 
fore all in the world delight to exalt him and do not weary of him (LC 1999). Because he 
does not strive, hence in all the world there is nobody who could strive with him. 


Ch. 67. All in the world say that my Tao is great but it appears to be aberrant. Just 
because it is great, therefore it appears to be aberrant. If it were normal, a long time 
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[would have been known] its smaliness. I have three treasures which I hold and guard. 
The one is my kindliness, the second is my frugality, the third is that I dare not be the 
foremost in the world. Kindliness, therefore I can be bold, frugality, therefore I can be 
liberal, not daring to be the foremost in the world, therefore I can become the leader of 
the instruments [of government, sc. officials]. Now they give up kindliness and will then 
be bold (LC 1823), they give up frugality and will then be liberal, they give up being 
hindmost and will be foremost, that is death. If with kindliness one fights, one will be 
victorious, if with it one guards oneself, one will be safe, if Heaven wants to succour 
somebody, through his kindliness it protects him. 

Ch. 68. A skilful officer does not look martial, a skilful warrior shows no wrath. The skilful 
conqueror of enemies does not (stand up against) defy anybody (LC 2168), a skilful 
employer of men abases himself before them. That is called the virtue of not striving, that 
is called the ability to employ men, that is called to match the height of ancient Heaven. 
Ch. 69. Those who (use weapons) carry on wars have a saying: I dare not be the host, 
but I [prefer] being the guest. I dare not advance one inch, but 1 [prefer] to retire one foot. 
That is called to arrange the ranks [of soldiers} where there are no ranks, to roll up the 
sleeves where there are no arms, to attack where there are no enemies, to grasp where 
are no weapons [to grasp]. No calamity is greater than to underrate the enemy, if I under- 
rate the enemy it comes near to my losing my treasures. Therefore when weapons are 
opposed and they attack each other, the one who feels sorrow will conquer. 

Ch. 70. My words are very easy to (know:) understand, and very easy to practise. In 
the whole world there is nobody who can understand them, nobody who can practise 
them. These words have their ancestry, my deeds have their (ruler:) leader. It is because 
they have no (knowledge:) understanding, therefore they do not (know:) understand me. 
Those who understand me are few; those who imitate me are prominent. Therefore the 
Sage is clad in sack-cloth, but his jade jewel he hides in his bosom. 

Ch. 71. To know that one does not know is the highest, not to know that one [really] 
does know is a sickness, if one feels as a sickness this sickness, thereby one does not suffer 
from the sickness, the Sage does not suffer from this sickness because he feels as a sickness 
this sickness. Therefore he does not suffer from it. 

Ch. 72. If the people do not fear authority, a great awfulness will come to them. Do not 
restrict their habitats do not make them weary of their means of livelyhood. If they are 
not wearied, thereby they will not become weary of you. Therefore the Sage knows himself 
but he does not show himself off, he loves himself but does not exalt himself, he rejects 
this and prefers the other. 

Ch. 73. The one who is bold in daring, becomes killed, he who is bold in not daring, will 
live. Of these two, the one is favourable, the other is harmful. One whom Heaven hates, 
who knows its reason. Therefore the Sage still finds it difficult. Heaven’s Tao Way is not 
to strive, but it is skilful in conquering; it does not speak but it is skilful answering. It 
does not summon but [men] come of themselves. It acts (slackly:) indulgently and it is 
skilful in laying plans. Heaven’s net is extensive, its meshes are wide and it lets nothing 
slip through. 

Ch. 74. People do not fear death, how can one scare them with death [penalty]. Supposed 
that the people always feared death, and that such men who do irregular things, if I could 
seize and kill them, who would dare [to do such]. There is always an executioner who kills. 
To take the place of the executioner and kill, that would be [like] taking the place of 
the great carpenter and cut. In taking the place of the great carpenter and cut, there are 
few who would not hurt their hands. 


Ch. 75. That the people starve is because of the many taxes which their superiors (eat:) 
consume, therefore they starve. That the people are difficult to govern is because their 
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superiors (have actions:) middle with them, therefore they are difficult to govern. That 
the people make light of death is because their superiors demand ampleness in their mode 
of living, therefore they make light of death. To do nothing in order to preserve life, that 
is wiser than to prize life. 

Ch. 76. When man is born he is soft and weak, when he dies he is hard and (strong:) firm, 
the myriad things herbs and trees, at their birth are soft and brittle, at their death are dry 
and withered. Therefore the hard and firm is the companion of life. Hence if weapons are 
strong they do not conquer, if a tree is strong, it will be broken. The strong and great has 
its place below, the soft and weak has its place above. 

Ch. 77. Heaven’s Way, is it not like bending a bow, that which is high one presses down, 
that which is low, one raises it. Where there is a surplus, it [Heaven] curtails it, where 
there is not enough it supplements it. Heaven’s Way is to curtail the surplus and to supple- 
ment the deficiency. Men’s Way is not like that; they take away from those who have not 
enough and give it to those who have a surplus. Who is it that can have a surplus and 
give to the world, only he who possesses the Tao. Therefore the Sage acts but does not 
rely on it. When the work is achieved, he does not (dwell in it) take the merit of it; the 
reason is that he wishes not to display his wisdom. 

Ch. 78. In the whole world there is nothing more soft and weak than water. For attacking 
what is hard and (strong:) firm nothing can surpass it, since there is nothing that can 
replace it. That the weak overcomes the strong, the soft overcomes the hard, in the world 
there is nobody who does not know, there is nobody who can practise it. Therefore a Sage 
has said. The one who can take upon himself the (dirt:) disgrace of his state, he can be 
called the Lord of its altars, the one who can take upon himself the misfortunes of his 
state, he can be the King of the whole realm. Straight words may appear to be (reversed:) 
absurd. 

Ch. 79. When a reconciliation is made after a case of great enmity, there will surely be 
a remnant of enmity. How can it be made to be good. Therefore the Sage keeps the left 
half of the document of agreement and makes no demands on the opposite party. The man 
of virtue takes charge of the document. The man without virtue takes charge of the ex- 
acting. Heaven's way has no favouritism, it always sides with the good man. 

Ch. 80. In a small state with few inhabitants supposing that there exists men with the 
capacity of ten or a hundred men, they should not be employed [in office]. Supposing 
that the people had respect for death and did not emigrate far away. Even if there existed 
boats and carriages they would not ride in them, even if there were buff-coats and weapons, 
they would have no occasion to array them [for battle]. Supposing that the men reverted 
to tying knots on strings and used them [in the place of writing] that they found their 
food savoury, their clothes beautiful, they would thrive in their dwellings, and love their 
customs. Neighbouring states would see one another, the sounds of cocks and dogs would 
be heard between them, the people would reach old age and die without any intercourse 
between them. 

Ch. 81. Sincere words are not beautiful, beautiful words are not sincere. The good man 
does not dispute, the disputing man is not good. The one who knows is not widely learned, 
the widely learned does not know. The Sage does not hoard, when he has given of it [sc. 
what he has] to others, he will himself have the more. Heaven’s Way is to benefit and not 
to harm. The Sage’s Way is to do [sc. for others] and not to strive. 
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APPENDIX 


To the followers of the taoistic quietism in China during more than two millennia, the 
book of Lao-tse has, of course been the principal source, but the works of Chuang-tse 
have contributed much to the success of this creed in the religious life, Jiterature and art 
of China. As a complement to our version of Lao-tse above we shall add a few extracts 
from Chuang which can further elucidate the fundamental thoughts of this taoism. 

Chuang-tse’s text has been much appreciated by Western sinologues. It has been trans- 
lated into English by James Legge and by H. A. Giles, into French by L Wieger and 
into German by R. Wilhelm. Many passages in these renderings are not strict translations 
but rather free (often very personal) paraphrases. 

Chapters quoted: 


2. Ts’i wu lun 
3. Yang sheng chu 
4. Jen kien shi 
5. Te ch’ung fu 
6. Ta tsung shi 
11. Tsai yu 
12. T’ien ti 
13. T’ien tao 
14. Tien yiin 
15. K’o yi 
16. Shan sing 
17. Ts’iu shuei 
22. Chi pei yu 


Ch. 2. When there was a beginning, there was a time when there had not yet been a be- 
ginning. There was an existence, there was a non-existence. There was a time when there 
had not yet been a non-existence. When suddenly there was a non-existence, we do not 
know about the existence and the non-existence, which really was existence and which 
was non-existence. In the world there is nothing so big as the tip of a hair in autumn time 
and the T’ai-shan mountain is small. There is nobody so long-lived as a prematurely dead 
child. Heaven and Earth are created side by side with me, the myriad things with me are 
One. 

Ch. 2. The men of antiquity, their knowledge had a point to which they reached. To 
what point did they reach? There were some who held that there had [been a time] when 
there had not existed any (things) matter, they had reached to this, that was all, nothing 
could be added to this. The next class held that there had been things, but there had 
not yet been limits (between them (they were not yet differentiated). The next class held 
that there were distinctions, but that there had not yet been a distinction between right 
and wrong. When (the distinction between right and wrong became signalized, the [doc- 
trine] of the Tao Way was declining. 

Ch. 2. Joy and anger, sadness and pleasure, anxiety and sighing, fickleness and fear, 
frivolity and laziness and openness they are all like music coming from a hollow tube, 
[like] moist vapours being transformed into mushrooms (see LC 887), during days and 
nights they alternate in front of us (in our minds) and nobody knows from where they 
sprout. Enough, enough. Morning and evening we obtain this (sc. Tao), from which they 
come and are born. If there were not “This”, there would be no “I”, if there were no 
“T” they [those feelings] could not be found anywhere. But they are near at hand (sc. 
within us). But we do not know wherefore they are caused. There must certainly be 
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a true Director, but we do not get a (wink:) sign of him. We can imagine him, and trust 
him, but we do not see his shape. He has affection but he has no shape. 

Ch. 2. When we once have received our complete bodily shape it does not perish, while 
it waits for the end (death), with the [external] things it fights and rubs, its course is 
achieved as in a gallop and there is nothing that can stop it, is it not sad. The whole life 
we toil and we do not see the results thereof, we are tired and worn, and we do not know 
where we are going, is it not painful. When people say that we do not die, what is the use 
of that. When our body becomes transformed (decomposed) our (heart:) mind together 
with it does the same, can one say that it is not a great sadness. Is the life of man really 
so obscured, is it only I who am so obscured, but among men are there such who are not 
so obscured. 

Ch. 5. [Lao tse had died, and one of the grieving disciples said. He came, that was the 
master’s [proper] time, he went away, that was the master’s obedience. When one finds 
his peace in the [proper] times, and takes his stand in the obedience, [in regard to him] 
there is no place for grief or joy. Anciently one called this (death) that the Sovereign 
(Heaven) has loosened the cord of suspension [of the life]. We point at that which has 
been exhausted in the firewood [sc. the dead body] but the fire has been transmitted 
[elsewhere], we do not know that it is extinct. 

Ch. 6. Death and life are ordained (appointed); they have the regularity of night and 
morning, that is heavenly. Men have here something they cannot participate in, it is all 
the nature of the things. 

Ch. 6. The Way (Tao) has kindness, it has trustworthiness, it has no action, it has no 
shape, it can be transmitted (caused to be felt) but it cannot be received (grasped), it 
can be obtained, but it cannot be seen, it has its root, its fundament in itself. When there 
still were no Heaven and Earth, from primeval times it securely existed. It made the souls 
of the dead, and the Sovereigns divine, it bore Heaven and Earth, it was before the great 
extreme, but it was not high, it was below the six extreme points, but it was not deep, 
it was before the birth of Heaven and Earth but it was not more longeval than the high 
antiquity, but it was not old. 

Ch. 6. The (great lump, great aggregate:) nature burdens us with a body, it fatigues us 
with life, it eases us with old age, it gives us rest with death, hence that which makes our 
life a good is that through which our death is made a good. 


Ch. 11. The essence of the highest Way (Tao) is very deep (mysterious), very obscure. 
The extreme reach is obscure and silent. Seeing nothing, hearing nothing, embrace your 
spirit with stillness, and your body will by itself be corrected. You must be still, you 
must be pure, do not fatigue your body, do not (shake:) disturb your essence, then you 
can live long. When your eyes see nothing and your ears hear nothing, when your (heart:) 
mind knows nothing, your spirit will maintain your body, the body will live long. Take 
care of your interior. Shut out what is exterior to you. Much knowledge is destructive. 
I shall make you reach to the highest point of the great clarity and come to the source of 
the power of light. I shall make you enter the gate of the deep obscurity and come to 
the source of the power of darkness. Heaven and Earth have their directors, the powers 
of darkness and light have their (stores:) resources. Carefully guard your body and the 
things will thrive by themselves (sc. without interfering). I guard the Unity and dwell 
in its harmony. Hence I have cultivated my body in 1200 years and my body has not 
declined. 


Ch. 13. The master said: The Tao (Way) (does not finish with) goes beyond the greatest, 
it does not neglect the smallest. Therefore the myriad things are complete by it, widely, 
there are none that do not hold it. Abysmal, it cannot be sounded. The shapes, the virtues, 
goodness and righteousness are but the extreme points of its spirit. 
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Ch. 15. If the body is toiled and does not get rest it becomes worn. If the life essence is 
employed unceasingly, it becomes tired, if tired it will be exhausted. The nature of water 
is such that when there is no admixture to it, it is pure, when nothing moves it, it is level, 
when obstructed it does not flow, and it cannot remain pure, this is an image of the virtue 
of Heaven. Therefore it is said: to be pure and unmingled, to be still and unitary and 
unchanging, indifferent and doing nothing, to move and act according with Heaven. 
This is the way to nourish your spirit. The essence-giving Spirit goes out in all four direc- 
tions, flowing everywhere without limit. Above it reaches to Heaven, below it encircles 
Earth, it transforms and rears the myriad things, it cannot be described, its name is 
Agreement with the Sovereign. 

Ch. 17. The Tao (Way) has no end no beginning; the things have death and birth, they 
cannot rely on their becoming fully achieved, now emptiness, now fullness, they are not 
steadily fixed in their shapes; the years cannot be resumed, time cannot be stopped, decay 
and ending, fullness and emptiness, after ending there is beginning. This is why we can 
speak of a principle of great justice, and we discuss the laws for all the myriad things, 
the things come to life as if suddenly, and [life] is like a horse’s gallop, there is no move- 
' ment without a change, there is no passing of time without an alteration. What shall we 
do and what shall we not do. We shall certainly be transformed through the natural course. 
Ch. 22. By not thinking and not worrying, you can know the Tao (Way), by taking no 
position and undertaking no work, you can find peace in the Tao, by following nothing 
and pursuing nothing, you can attain to the Tao. 

Ch. 22. Keep in good order your (shape:) body, direct your gaze on the One, and Heaven’s 
harmony will reach you, reduce your knowledge, direct your planning on the One, and 
the Spirit (sc. Tao) will come and dwell in you, its virtue will create beauty for you, the 
Tao will cause you to find repose. You will gaze ignorantly like a new-born calf, and not 
inquiry about the (cause:) origin. 

Ch. 5. [It is spoken of the (heart:) mind of a certain taoistic adept): death and life are 
really great considerations, but [his mind] cannot with them be changed. Even if Heaven 
and Earth were to collapse, it [his mind, soul] cannot along with them perish; he has 
insight in that which has no flaw [sc. the Tao], and it (his mind) is not (sent off:) destroyed 
along with the things (of the world). He considers as ordained [sc. by Heaven] the trans- 
formation of the things and it (his mind) keeps on to the originator (sc. the Tao). 

Ch. 5. Death and life, survival and disappearance, failure and success, poverty and 
wealth, wisdom and unworthiness, blame and praise, hunger and thirst, cold and heat, 
those are the changes of happenings, they are the actions of the ordained lots, days and 
nights they succeed to one another in front of us, and our knowledge cannot see their 
origin, therefore they are insufficient to disturb the harmony (sc. of the mind), they cannot 
enter into the treasury of the intellect. Cause them with harmony and joy to pass through, 
and do not fail in your gladness. 


Ch. 5. Therefore the Sage has that in which he (saunters:) has his enjoyment (sc. the Tao) 
and [to him] knowledge is but shoots from the stumps of fallen trees. He has the shape 
(body) of a man, but he has not the passions of men. He has the shape (body) of a man, 
therefore he belongs to mankind. Since he has not the passions of men, therefore approval 
or disapproval cannot reach his person. How wee, how small is that (sc. the shape) by 
which he belongs to mankind, how vast, how great it (sc. the Tao) alone achieves his 
heavenly (nature). 

Ch. 2. How can I know if the love of life is not a delusion, how can I know that the 
loathing of death is not a child’s going astray and not knowing how to return home; how 
can I know that the dead one does not regret his former (praying for:) craving for life. 
One who dreams that he drinks wine may in the morning be weeping, the one who dreams 
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that he weeps, may in the morning go out hunting. Just when he is dreaming he does 
not know that he dreams, when he awakes, then he knows that he had dreamt. There 
will be a great awakening, then we shall know that this [life] had been a great dream, but 
the stupid ones themselves think that they are awake. K’iu (i.e. Confucius) and you are 
both dreaming; I who say that you are dreaming, am also dreaming. 

Ch. 6. The True men of antiquity did not know the love of life, they did not know the 
loathing of death. When they came forth, there was no joy in it, when they (entered:) 
died they did not resist, quickly they went and quickly they came and that was all, they 
did not forget their origin and they did not inquire about their end. They received [the 
life] and found enjoyment in it, forgetting [about the death] they returned to their source, 
that is called not with the mind to renounce the Tao, and not with human powers to aid 
the heavenly. That is what we call the True men. 

Ch. 6. (A disciple describes how he came to enlightenment). After nine days [of instruc- 
tion] I could exclude the consciousness of life, after this exclusion, I could be clear-sighted 
like morning, after this I could see the (oneness:) Unity, thereafter I had no consciousness 
of past times and present, after this I could enter into [the region] where there is no death 
and no birth of life. To kill something living is not death, to bear something that has life 
is not to bear life. In treating the things, there is none that it (sc. the Tao) does not sustain, 
none that it does not (meet:) receive, none that it does not destroy, none that it does not 
bring to perfection. Its name is Quietude after Disturbance. 

Ch. 6. [Speaking of tsao wu ché The Creator (sc. the Tao): Oh, my master, he 
(pickles:) compounds all the myriad things and does not count himself “righteous”, his 
blessings reach to a myriad generations and he does not count himself “benevolent”, he 
is elder than the highest antiquity and does not count himself “old”; he covers Heaven 
and supports Earth, he carves and fashions all the shapes [of the things] and does not 
count himself skillful; he is the one in whom I (ramble:) find my joy. 

Ch. 11. Now I shall enter the gate to the limitless, and (ramble:) enjoy myself in the 
fields where there are no final points. I shall add my light to that of sun and moon, 
I shall be as durable as Heaven and Earth. They consider me (unconsious:) ignorant, 
they keep aloof from me as (darkened:) confused, people all die, but I alone survive. 
Ch. 11. You should only take your position in the non-action, and all things will be trans- 
formed by themselves. Reject your body, spit out your hearing and seeing, your affinity 
with the things you should forget, greatly you should be one with chaos, unloosen your 
mind, divert yourself of your Spirit, in stillness have no soul. The myriad things are very 
numerous (cf. Gl. 546), each returns to its root. Each one returns to its root, and does 
not know the chaos, during all their lives they do not come away from it, they do not 
know its name and they do not pry into their characters. The things therefore get life by 
themselves. 


Ch. 11. The one who does not understand Heaven is not pure in his virtue, the one who 
does not comprehend the Tao has no (starting-point) basis and is incapable. The one who 
is not enlightened about the Tao, alas for him. What is the Tao (Way): there is the Tao 
of Heaven, there is the Tao of man. Being inactive and most dignified is the Tao of Heaven, 
having activity and entanglements is the Tao of man—how far distant from one another, 
that is necessary to perceive. 

Ch. 12. The Record says: Penetrate to the One (sc. the Tao) and all affairs will be 
accomplished, do not let the mind wish to obtain anything, and all the Spirits will submit. 
The master says: This Tao is that which (covers:) shelters and sustains the myriad things, 
how vast and great, the noble man must expurgate his (heart:) mind, to act without action 
that is called heavenly. To accord with the Tao, that is called to be complete, not to let 
[external] things (push:) affect one’s will that is called to be perfected. When the noble 
man clearly sees these [truths] he stores them in the greatness of his working mind. He 
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brightly understands that the myriad things are all one Treasure and that death and life 
are the same structure.—The master says: This Tao, how abysmal is its stillness, how 
limpid its purity. 

Ch. 53. Heaven’s Tao (Way) is to make its round without being obstructed anywhere, 
therefore the myriad things are produced. The Sage’s Tao is to make his round without 
being obstructed anywhere, therefore all the world submits to him. The stillness of the 
Sage’s is not because he says: Stillness is good, therefore I am still. The fact that the myriad 
things are unable to disturb his (heart:) mind, explains why he is still—When water is 
still it is clear, how much the more the essence-Spirit [of men]. When the Sage’s mind is 
still it is the mirror of Heaven and Earth and of the myriad things. Emptiness, Stillness, 
Tranquillity, Insipidity, Quietude, Silence, Non-action are the levelling forces of Heaven 
and Earth and the highest reaches of the Tao and its virtue. 

Ch. 13. The perfect man possesses the world, is not that a great thing—but he cannot 
be disturbed by it,—he understands that which has no flaw, he is not (moved) affected 
by profit. He has reached the utmost point of truth about the things, he can guard the 
(root:) fundamental. Therefore he feels as external to him both Heaven and Earth, he 
has laid aside the myriad things and his (Spirit:) soul has never been distressed by them. 
He has comprehended the Tao and accords with its virtue. The mind of the perfect man 
has something in which it is firmly established. 

Ch. 17. What is so precious in the Tao? The one who knows the Tao he will certainly 
penetrate to the [reason:] guiding law, he who does this, will clearly see the weight of 
circumstances, he who does this does not with [external] things damage himself. The one 
with extreme virtue fire cannot burn him, water cannot drown him, cold and heat cannot 
damage him, beasts cannot injure him, this does not mean that he underrates [these 
things], it says that he understands what is safe or dangerous, he is calm in adversity and 
felicity, he is careful in what he avoids and what he approaches. There is nothing that 
can injure him. Therefore it is said: [To him] Heaven is internal, people are external. His 
virtue lies in the heavenly [in him]. The conduct of the one who understands Heaven 
has its root in Heaven, it is established in virtue. 

Ch. 4. [Chuang gives a passage which he feigns as given by Confucius: about obedience 
to parents and loyalty towards a ruler: they are ming ordained, implanted in our nature 
by (Heaven:] the one who acts according to his heart, grief and joy do not easily affect 
him, he knows that he can do nothing about it, and he acquiesces in it; to accord with 
the ming ordained nature is the highest virtue, the subject and the son have something 
that they cannot stop, they forget their own persons, what leisure have they to feel pleasure 
in living or fear of death. 

Ch. 14. Does Heaven revolve, does Earth lie still, do sun and moon contend about their 
places? Who is in charge of this, who directs this. Who dwells still without acting, pushes 
and makes them move. Shall we think that there is a mechanism which reins them so 
that they cannot desist? Or shall we think that they revolve and cannot stop of them- 
selves.—Who in stillness without acting effects [all these movements]. I venture to ask: 
what is the cause. (The answer inplicit is, of course, the Tao). 

Ch. 16. To (try to) improve one’s nature by means of what is (vulgar:) modish and to 
by aid of (vulgar:) current learning seek to revert to the original (state:) character, to 
derange one’s proclivities with (vulgar:) mundane thinking, thus seeking to come to 
enlightenment, that is [the way of] (obscured:) befooled men. The ancient ones who cul- 
tivated the Tao, with tranquillity nourished their knowledge, when they (knew:) under- 
stood life, they had no activity for using their knowledge. One calls this to nourish the 
tranquillity by means of the knowledge. The knowledge and the tranquillity nourish one 
another, and harmony and orderly reason come out of the [endowed] nature. Virtue is 
harmony, Tao is orderly reason. 
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STUDIES ON THE GONGYANG AND 
GUULIANG COMMENTARIES II 


By 


GORAN MALMQVIST 


This paper is a sequel to my article “Studies on the Gongyang and Guuliang 
Commentaries [” (BMFEA 43 (1971), 67-222). The aim of the paper is to investigate 
the nature of the relation obtaining between the Gongyang and the Guuliang on 
the basis of (i) statistical tabulations of occurrences and non-occurrences of Gon- 
gyang and Guuliang comments on the Chuenchiou; (ii) an analysis of all variants 
of proper nouns occurring in the Gongyang, Guuliang and Tzuoojuann versions of 
the Chuenchiou canon, and (iii) a comparative study of the different patterning of 
the formulaic expressions in the Gongyang and the Guuliang. In addition I shall 
discuss certain unique lexical items. 

The third part of this series of papers—a comparative grammatical analysis of 
the Gongyang and the Guuliang—will appear in 1976. 

All references to the Chuenchiou and the Three Commentaries follow the arrange- 
ment of the texts in the Harvard-Yenching Index edition. All references to the 
Thirteen Classics, other than the Chuenchiou texts, are to the Mohwang shiangoan 
edition of the Shyrsanjing juhshu. 

Figures within parentheses which are placed after transcribed units refer to lists 
of Chinese characters which are appended to each section of the paper. 


Statistical tabulations 
In his impressive introduction to the Harvard-Yenching Concordance to the 
Chuenchiou texts!) William Hung quotes the following counts of the number of 
characters in the Chuenchiou texts. Peir In?) quotes the San’gwo scholar Jang 
Yann (2) as follows: “The Chuenchiou comprises 18,000 characters.” Takigawa 
Kametaro*) quotes the Song scholar Wang Guan-gwo (4) who in his Shyue lin (5) 
(Hwuhaelou tsorngshu ed. 2.31a) states as follows: “The Chuenchiou canon which 


1) Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 11, Combined Concordances 
to Ch’un-Ch'su, Kung-yang, Ku-liang and Tso-chuan, vol. I, XIII, note 55. 

*) Peir In, Shyyjth jytjtee (1). 

3) Shyyjth hueyjuh kaojeng (3). 
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has been handed down to our time comprises more than 16,500 characters.” William 
Hung notes that Ueng Yuan-chyi (6) (1750-1825) in his commentary on Wang 
Ing-lin’s Kuenn shyue jth wen (7) quotes the Sonq scholar Lii Daw (8) as follows: 
“Jang Yann states that the Chuenchiou [canon] comprises 18,000 characters. This 
is a mistake. A careful count reveals that 1428 characters are missing [and that 
the Chuenchiou therefore comprises 16,572 characters].” Yan Ruoh-jiuh (9) (1636— 
1704), apud Ueng Yuan-chyi’s commentary on the Kuenn shyue jth wen 7.18, notes 
that the Gongyang commentary comprises 44,075 characters and that the Guulsang 
commentary comprises 41,512 characters (tbid. 7.5a). According to the Ching scholar 
Uang Jyi*) the Chuenchtou texts comprise the following numbers of characters: 
the Chuenchiou canon 16,781, the Gongyang commentary 27,590, the Guultang 
commentary 23,293, and the T’zuoojuann 194,955 characters. Uang Jyi’s count of 
the number of characters in the Chuenchtou canon includes 220 characters which 
are said to belong to “the continued canon”, i.e. that final portion of the text which 
follows upon the first entry of the 14th year of duke Ai (“In the 14th year, in Spring, 
there was a hunt in the west and a lim was captured”) William Hung has shown‘) 
that Uang Jyi inadvertently included the nine characters of this entry (At 14.1) 
in his count of the number of characters in “the continued canon”. Discounting 
“the continued canon” we find that Uang Jyi’s correct estimate totals (16,781— 
211=) 16,570 characters. 

My own count of the number of characters in the Chuenchiou texts has been based 
on the Harvard-Yenching Index texts. The following table shows the discrepancies 
between the earlier counts and my own figures which are listed in the left column. 


TABLE A 


Wang Yan 
Jang Yann Quan-gwo Lii Daw Ruoh-jiuh Uang Jyi 


The Chuenchtou canon — 18,000 16,500 + 16,572 — 16,781 
The Gongyang canon 16,730 

The Guultang canon 16,574 

The Gongyang commentary 27,604 27,590 
The Guuliang commentary 24,274 23,293 
The Gongyang canon+commentary 44,334 44,075 

The Guulsang canon-+commentary 40,848 41,512 


My own count of the Guuliang canon (16,574 characters) tallies well with the 
estimates of the Chuenchiou canon given by Wang Guan-gwo (16,500+-), Lii Daw 
(16,572) and Uang Jyi (16,570), which figure relates to the text up to and including 
the entry As 14.1. 


*) Uang Jyi, Shyrsanjing jth tzyh, in Guu yu laoren shiaushiah luh (10). 
5) Introduction, C, note 531. 
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Uang Jyi’s count of the Gongyang commentary (27,590 characters) tallies fairly 
well with my own (27,604 characters), showing a discrepancy of only 14 characters. 
A comparison between Yan Ruoh-jiuh’s and my own counts of the Gongyang canon 
and commentary (44,075 and 44,334 characters respectively) yields a somewhat 
greater discrepancy (259 characters). 

The figures relating to the Guuliang reveal uncomfortably large discrepancies 
which I am at a loss to explain. My own double-checked count of the Guuhang 
canon and commentary (40,848 characters) falls 664 characters short of Yan Ruoh- 
jiuh’s figure (41,512). On the other hand, my count of the Guuliang commentary 
(24,274 characters) exceeds that of Uang Jyi (23,293 characters) by as many as 
981 characters. 

The entire Chuenchiou text comprises 1885 entries. The Gongyang comments on 
550 entries and lacks comments on 1335 entries. The Guuliang comments on 750 
entries and lacks comments on 1135 entries. 

Table B lists all positive and negative occurrencies of the Gongyang, the Guultiang 
and the 7'zuoojuann. 


TABLE B 
Yiin Hwan Juang Miin Shi Wen Shiuan Cherng Shiang Jau Ding Ai Tot. 


Gong Guu Tzuoo 37 28 42 5 67 31 21 21 25 25 8 12 312 
Gong Guu — _ ii 17 37 2 26 «66 7 8 6 14 11 3 148 
Gong — Tzuoo 1 5 3 0 3 ll 3 2 8 7 6°2 3 648 
Guu Tzuoo 9 ll 17 4 24 «#417 ll 16 21 22 4 2 168 
Gong — — | 4 8 0 7 1 2 3 5 4 5 2 42 
— Guu — 5 7 24 | 20 «8 9 ll 16 16 «13 3 132 
— — Tzuoo 11 18 8 2 51 61 50 74 133. 102) (38) S33 s«B71 
—_- — — 2 28 38 0 46 37 51 50 64 47 65 46 474 


Total no of entries 77 118 177 14 234 162 154 185 278 236 146 104 1885 


Gong 50 54 90 7 93 49 33 34 44 50 26 20 5850 
Guu 62 63 120 12 127 62 48 56 68 76 36 20 750 
Tzuoo 58 62 70 11 =135 110 85 113 187 156 52 60 1089 
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Table B yields the following information: 

83.63% (i.e. 460 out of a total of 550) of the positive occurrencies of the Gongyang 
concur with positive occurrencies in the Guuliang; 

61.17% (i.e. 460 out of a total of 750) of the positive occurrencies of the Guuliang 
concur with positive occurrencies in the Gongyang, 

78.27% (i.e. 1045 out of a total of 1335) negative occurrencies of the Gongyang 
concur with negative occurrencies of the Guultang ; 

92.07% (i.e. 1045 out of a total of 1135) negative occurrencies of the Guuliang 
concur with negative occurrencies of the Gongyang; 

16.4% (i.e. 90 out of a total of 550) of the Gongyang entries are not accompanied 
by Guuliang entries; 

38.8% (i.e. 290 out of a total of 750) of the Guuliang entries are not accompanied 
by Gongyang entries. 


The isolated entries of the commentaries (i.e. entries in one of the two commen- 
taries which are not accompanied by entries in the other commentary) contain 
a great many repetitions. This is particularly true of the 290 isolated Guultang entries. 
These isolated entries do not, on the whole, contribute much new information con- 
cerning historical events or the interpretation of the praise-and-blame dogma. 

The statistics which have been presented above clearly indicate an interdepen- 
dency between the two texts. They do not, however, give any clues as to the nature 
of this interdependency, whether Gongyang->Guuliang, Guuliang—Gongyang, or 
Gongyang — x >Guuliang. 


Eda ted Mates Giese ce Bei Las PR Fir 
th 7. i fe ROD 8 42 Pe $A 9. pal 2 Ht he & ZA Gd 9 At 


= *h 4uZe 
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A comparative study of variants of proper nouns in the Gongyang, 
the Guuliang and the Tzuoojuann 

Problems relating to textual variants in the Chuenchiou texts have been dealt 
with in a number of works by Ching scholars.') 

The main aim of the present study is to reveal the phonological reality underlying 
these textual differences and, if possible, to ascertain whether the phonological 
features involved are compatible with the notion of a long oral tradition of the texts. 

The Chuenchiou texts of the Gongyang, the Guuliang and the Tzuoojuann redac- 
tions yield a total of 234 instances of variation with regard to proper nouns. These 
instances are presented in the following 19 lists (I-XIX). 

My transcriptions of Archaic Chinese forms agree with Bernhard Karlgren’s 
reconstructions, with the exception that Karlgren’s -o, -30, -;wo and -jwag have 
been reinterpreted as -dg, -iag, ywag and -jag respectively. 

In the following lists reference has whenever necessary been made to Ancient 
Chinese readings given by Luh Der-ming in his Jingdean shyh wen (9). 

The variant readings are indicated by numbers and by one of the letters a, 6 and c 
which refer to character lists at the end of the chapter. 


Inst I: Monosyllabic homophones contained within one and the same phonetic series 
A. In the following fourteen instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical 


forms: 
Gongyang Guuliang Tzuoojuann 
la. djéng b. b. Yuin 5.3 
2.a. tia/ts’ig b.*) b. Hwan 15.10 
3.a. ngreg b. b. Juang 5.3 
4.a. djéng b. b. Juang 7.3 


1) Cherng Tyng-tzuoh (1691-1767), Chuenchiou renming biann yih, in Jinling tsorngshu (1); Lii Fuh- 
suen (1764-1843), Chuenchtou sanjuann ythwen shyh, in Byeshtahjat tsorngshu (2); Jiau Tyng-huu 
(1782-1), Sanjuann jingwen biann yth, in Suetyeajat tsorngshu (3); Ju Jiun-sheng (1788—1858), Chuen- 
chiou sanjia ythwen her, in Jiuhshyueshiuan tsorngshu (4); Wu Chern-yean, Chuen-chtou sanjuann yih- 
torng kao, in Jauday tsorngshu (5); Jaw Taan, Chuenchiou ythwen jian, in Hwang Ching jing jiee (8); 
Yu Yueh (1821-1907), Chuenchiou ming tzyh jieeguu buu yth, in Chuentzaytarng chyuanshu dih yth lou 
teorngehu (7); Hwang Kaan (1886-1936), Chuenchiou ming tzyh jreeguu buu yth, in Gwotsuey shyuebaw 
4.4, 1908 (8). 


LAA HE RALM (GRY Had Pa hae & 29631 t 
Mets At hotter Me eaBu t+ shear EEL 
LEBB te ots Sab skbae EE AE aku Ts seh ge 
RiQklia ens SMA a tMmumheeted €- we 
SLa Rheem QeBinn AAMT 

*) Luh Der-ming’s faanchieh spelling yields Ancient Chinese t#’ie which reflects Archaic Chinese fia. 
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5.a. tyam b. b Juang 17.1 
6.a. g’ywan b. b Wen 12.8 
7.8. p swear b. b Wen 13.10 
8.a. dzdg b. b Shiuan 16.2 
9.a. suk b. b Cherng 2.6 
10.a. giwan b. b Cherng 4.8 
ll.a. sag b. b Shiang 13.2 
12.a. suk b. b Shiang 20.1 
13.a. d’ta b. b Ding 10.9 
14.a. t’jan b. b As 8.3 


B. In the following five instances Glongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


15.a. g’tap a b. Yun 9.4 
16.a. g’sweg a b. Shit 26.2 
17.a. djeng a b. Shiang 16.8 
18.a. ts’og a b. Shiang 6.5 
19.a. p’ywar a b. Shiang 10.8 


C. In the following seven instances Gongyang and T’zuoojuann have identical forms: 


20.a. dgéng b. a. Hwan 6.2 
21.a. dz’sang b. a. Shi 14.2 
22.a. g’uk b. a. Wen 2.4 
23.a. t’ag b. a. Shiang 12.1 
24.a. dz’wa b. a. Shiang 26.6 
25.a. gig b. a. Jau 11.10 
26.a. b’tar b. a. Ai 6.1 


Inst IT: Monosyllabic homophones belonging to different phonetic series: 
A. In the following four instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


Gongyang Guuliang Tzuoojuann 
la, t’yéng b. t'yéng b. Shs 1.7 
2.a. b’dk?) b. b. As 4.8*) 
3.a. dyar b. b. As 10.9 
4.a. gywan b b. As 12.4 


3) For item 2, see Bernhard Karlgren, “Some Sacrifices in Chou China’, Bulletin of the Museum of 
Far Eastern Antiquities (BMFEA) 40 (1968), pages 22-23. 
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B. In the following two instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


5.a. miat*) a. b. Yuin 1.2 
6.a. 469 a. b. Cherng 2.3 
C. In the following instance Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
7a. ghag b. a. Shiuan 18.5 
List III: Monosyllabtc variants exhibiting one-term contrasts within one and the same 
phonetic series 
A. In the following five instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
Gongyang Guuliang Tzuoojuann 
l.a. kgag b. k’sag b. Hwan 3.3 
2.a. dz’yag b. tayag b. Shs 4.9 
3.a. tog b. d’og b. Shiang 17.4 
4.a. mung b. myung b. Jau 20.2 
5.a. kdg b. g’dg b. As 6.1 
B. In the following two instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
6.a. pak a. b. 0’dk Yun 2.7 
7a. tsag a. b. tag Yun 10.6 


C. In the following instance Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


8.a. dywan b. tgwan a. Shiang 27.4 
List IV: Monosyllabic variants exhibiting one-term contrasts outside one 
and the same phonetic series 

A. In the following five instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
l.a. prdang b. pang b. Yun 9.3 
2.8. tsap b. dz’yap b. Juang 12.3 
3.a. d’sek b. d’sok b. Shi 29.3 
4.a. kten b. k’ten b. Ding 14.6 
5.a. &dg b. sag b. Ai 6.8 

B. In the following six instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
6.a. pydng a. b. pang Yun 8.2 
7.8. mypwer a. b. myar Juang 28.5 
8.a. t’4éng a. b. ts’séng Shiuan 18.9 
9.a. kwdng a. b. g’wdang Shiang 20.6 
10.a. kgwan a. b. kgwen Jau 1.10 
ll.a. tap a. b. ap Jau 20.3 


‘) Luh Der-ming’s faanchieh spelling yields Ancient Chinese miet which reflects Archaic Chinese miat. 
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C. 


D. 


A. 
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In the following two instances Gongyang and T'zuoojuann have identical forms: 


12.a. t8369 b. ts’369 a. Wen 9.13 
13.a. tstak b. tegak a. Ding 15.13 


In the following two instances the three texts have different forms: 


14.a. kwék b. kwdak ce. kwak Jau 1.2 
15.a. dyéng b. dyéng c. t’yéng Jau 23.7 


Inst V: Monosyllabic variants exhibiting two-term contrasts within one 
and the same phonetic series 
la. g’ged a. b. kyad Juang 9.2 


Inst VI: Monosyllabic variants exhibiting two-term contrasts outside one 


and the same phonetic series 

In the following eleven instances Guuliang and T'zwoojuann have identical forms: 
l.a. d’ung b. tyung b. Hwan 11.8 
2.a. ‘yéng b. yan b. Shi 1.8 
3.a. b’win b. pwan b. Shs 7.5 
4.a. g’ywdin b. kywen b. Wen 11.1 
5.a. dzjwad b. d’gwat b. Wen 12.6 
6.a. kret b. kwét b. Cherng 17.1 
7.a. b’dng b. b'ywang b. Cherng 18.4 
8.a. d2z’swan b. ngzwain b. Jau 3.1 
9.a. tyéng b. ngyén b. Jau 12.8 
10.a. ts’yang b. tsdng b. Ding 14.3 
ll.a. let b. ?/t’set b. Ai 2.7 


. In the following two instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


12.a. k’wan a. b. k’ywen Wen 1.10 
13.a. ad a. b. lad Jau 4.4 

. In the following two instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
14.a. myan b. mywen a. Shs 23.1 
15.a. %/step b. sap a. Shiang 8.3 


. In the following instance the three texts have different forms: 


16.a. liar b. leg c. leg Shi 1.9 


Inst VII: Monosyllabic variants exhibiting three-term contrasts within one 


and the same phonetic series 
lia. ngég b. ngteg b. Juang 15.3 
2.a. dt a. b. -dt Shiang 25.10 


Inst VIII: Monosyllabic variants exhibiting three-term contrasts outside one 


and the same phonetic series 

A. In the following eight instances Guultang and T’zuoojuann have identical forms: 
la. mlyog b. my6k b. Shi 4.8 
2.a. ngwar b. g’gwer b. Shs 26.6 
3.a. sad b. d’dd b. Wen 13.5 
4.a. log b. dz’y6ng b. Shiuan 1.13 
5.a. gywdn b. g’wan b. Shiang 19.7 
6.a. tszén b. dz’sar b. Jau 10.2 
7.a. dag b. ?’ngak b. Jau 23.3 
8.a. tazén b. dz’sar b. Ding 12.7 


B. In the following three instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


9.a. mlidg a. b. mzok Yuin 3.7 
10.a. pég a. b. p’gug Juang 6.5 
ll.a. g’dn a. b. k’éng Shiang 17.1 


C. In the following instance Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
l2.a. tju b. tung a. Jau 21.6 


List IX: Two-syllabic homophones contained within one and the same phonetic serves 
A. In the following six instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


la. 83u-g'4u b b. Shs 22.1 
2.a. nieng-suk b b. Shs 26.1 
3.a. dgar-kog b b. Shiuan 2.4 
4.a. dgar-mwdt b b. Jau 15.1 
5.a. djang-tjog b b. Jau 25.6 
6.a. dy6g-suk b b. Ding 6.1 
B. In the following nine instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
7.a. liar-lag a. b. Juang 5.3 
8.a. ngyag-k'u a. b. Juang 22.3 
9.a. glak-kdg a. b. Mun 1.4 
10.a. g’3wdn-d’og-d’dg aa. b. Shi 4.5 
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ll.a. ngyag-dywat a b. Shs 9.1 
12.a. kwia-tiag a b. Shs 9.5 
13.a. djang-k’jwang =a b. Wen 11.2 
14.a. yung-dgu a b. Shiang 23.9 
15.a. sywén-glok a b. Jau 31.2 


C. In the following five instances Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


16.a. sag-glidg b. a. Shsuan 8.9 
17.a. stan-g'uk b. a Shiuan 13.4 
18.a. lang-stog b. a Shiang 11.10 
19.a. giwan-d’sen b. a Jau 1.8 
20.a. kdn-k’seg b. a Jau 13.2 


Ttst X: Two-syllabic homophones the variants of which belong to different 


phonetic series 
A. In the following seven instances Guuliang and T’zuoojuann have identical forms: 
l.a. t’sag-9’36g b. b Shs 12.4 
2.a. stan-miat b. b Wen 7.6 
3.a. d4éng-kyang b. b Wen 17.2 
4.a. ?/-jwig-b’sa5) b. b Shiang 30.1 
5.a. tyang-giwag b. b Jau 30.4 
6.a. k’ung-ngjyag b. b Ding 4.12 
7.a. tsywad-lag b. b Ding 14.5 


B. In the following three instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


8.a. g'dg-dyang a. b. Shs 2.3 
9.a. syat-djdg a. , b. Shiuan 9.14 
10.a. dgan-d’ég a. b. Shiang 5.4 


C. In the following four instances Gongyang and T'zuoojuann have identical forms: 


ll.a. ngyag-lag b. a. Hwan 14.3 

12.a. xydn-mywag b. a. Juang 10.6 

13.a. gywdn-glu b. a. Cherng 2.4 

14.a. kieg-pywag b. a. Jau 23.7 
D. In the following instance the three texts have different forms: 

15.a. b’ywan-dz’ywan ib. c. Jau 5.6 


’) The Ancient Chinese reading jwte is derived from Luh Der-ming’s faanchieh. 
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Inst XI: Two and three-syllabic variants exhibiting one-term contrasts within 


one and the same phonetic series 


A. In the following seven instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


L.a. 
2.8. 
3.8. 
4.a. 
5.a. 
6.a. 
7.8. 


dz’yag-pywag 
p ywar-glam 
tyok--d 
b’yad-ngd 
g'dg-dyog 
dwia-g'dig 


g'dg-k'u-pywag 


b. tsag-pywag 


b. pswar-glam 


b. tjok-kd 

b. piad-ngd 
b. kég-diég 
b. dwia-kdg 


b. g’dg--u-pywag 


cor tro 


Shi 23.2 
Shiuan 1.12 
Shiang 19.1 
Shiang 23.3 
Ding 4.4 
Ding 13.1 
Ai 13.11 


Inst XII: Two- and three-syllabic variants exhibiting one-term contrasts outside 


one and the same phonetic series 


A. In the following twelve instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


b. k’wan-ngwin 


c. liag-dyan 
c. pak-kyag 
C. g'yag-nyag 


*) Luh Der-ming indicates an unaspirated reading for kgwat. 


7) Luh Der-ming has a variant reading for 18.a. reflecting Archaic g’jag-ndg. 


Wen 14.8 
Cherng 3.4 
Cherng 5.3 
Cherng 11.2 
Shiang 30.4 
Jau 1.2 
Jau 10.3 
Jau 15.3 
Jau 22.3 
Jau 27.4 
Wen 10.7 
Ai 3.4 


Shiang 7.9 


Yun 4.2 


Hwan 5.3 


Cherng 17.10 
Ding 4.14 
Dinq') 


l.a. tsyap-tsiag b. dz’yap-tszag b. 
2.a. tsyang-kég-njog b. dz yang-kég-njog b. 
3.a. sywén-stdg b. sjwén-869 b. 
4.a. k’sak-tj6g b. k’jak-t’;6g b. 
5.a, nien-pywag b. nieng-pywag b. 
6.a. kwak-tjok b. kwak-tyok b. 
7.a. ‘$an-tyag b. -sag-%yag b. 
8.a. tjog-ngdg b. tjog-ngdg b. 
9.a. t’'yang-kan b. t’yang-kan b. 
10.a. k’yak--ywdin b. k’yak--4wdn b. 
ll.a. kgwat-mak*) b. kywdt-mak b. 
12.a. k’ar-djang b. k’yar-dyang b. 
B. In the following instance Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
13.2. k’wan-ngywdin a. 
C. In the following two instances Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
14.8. t469-aywag b. tyok-aywag a. 
15.a. nhyang-s6k b. rgam-86k a. 
D. In the following three instances the three texts have different forms: 
16.a. kag-tyan b. ljag-djan 
17.a. pdk-klag b. pak-kyag 
18.a. g’3ag-d'yag b. g’zag-d’jag 
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Inst XIII: Two-syllabic variants exhibiting two-term contrasts within 
one and the same phonetic series 
A. In the following four instances Guuliang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


lia. tyog-k’ jig b. d’sog-k’yiig b. Cherng 16.11 
2.a. ts’sam-ziang b. tssam-dzang b. Jau 11.7 
3.a. x24dn-xtig b. xdn-xdg b. Jau 11.8 
4.a, 24dn-d’dt b. xdn-d’dt b. Ding 15.6 


B. In the following instance Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 
5.a. kyap-kuk a. b. kap-kuk Ding 10.3 


C. In the following instance Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
6.a. miwag-g’ eg b. mywag-kag*) a. Yuin 2.3 


list XIV: Two-syllabic variants exhibiting two-term contrasts outside 
one and the same phonetic series 
A. In the following seven instances Guuliang and T’zuoojuann have identical forms: 


l.a. mydg-lu b. mgwag-glu b. Shsuan 15.7 
2.a. sa-d’dk b. swd-d’ak b. Cherng 12.2 
3.a. g’dn-k’ywat b. g’dn-kywdt b. Shiang 1.3 
4.a. djak-dyég b. dzjag-djég b. Shiang 4.3 
5.a. k’ywat-ngyén b. kywdt-ngyén b. Jau 11.8 
6.a. nhyong-mwin b. %36ng-mlwan b. Jau 16.2 
7.a. wmak-kyung b. amak-kwang b. Jau 31.6 


B. In the following four instances Gongyang and Guultang have identical forms: 


8.a. pég-lag a. b. b’36g-lag Yun 8.8 
9.a. s6g-tag a. b. siég-tjag Shs 5.4 
10.a. mlug-niéng a. b. még-niong Cherng 1.6 
ll.a. sbk-ngieg a. b. 86k-ngsar Jau 25.2 


C. In the following four instances Gongyang and T'zuoojuann have identical forms: 


12.a. dyog-pak b. mog-pak a. Wen 5.3 

13.a. djan-lyang b. djar-kkang a. Shiuan 11.2 

l4.a. d’ieng-dzjag b. d’seng-dyak a. Ding 15.7 

15.a. dzjag-dyég b. dyég-diég a. Ding 15.9 
D. In the following instance the three texts have different forms: 

16.a. star-k’yiig b. sgar-k’ytig c. star-k’yiig Wen 16.3 


*) Luh Der-ming gives a variant reading reflecting Archaic g’eg. 
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Inst XV: Two- and three-syllabic variants exhibiting three-term contrasts outside 
one and the same phonetic series 


A. In the following five instances Guuliang and T’zwoojuann have identical forms: 


l.a. d’yén-ngia b. dyar-ngia b. Shi 1.3 

2.a. nieng-mywag b. nieng-mag b Shi 7.4 
3.a. d’4én-ngia b. dyar-ngia b. Shiang 24.8 
4.a. k’ung-g’ywdn b. k’ung-xwin b. Shiang 27.2 
5.a. glak-sad-sjam _——b. gldk-d’dd-syam b Jau 25.2 


B. In the following four instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


6.a. lar-szu a. b. kat-snzu Yuin 2.5 
7.a. dwia-gliam a. b. dwia-ljung Wen 2.4 
8.a. gium-diég a. b. djéng-djég Shiuan 8.a 
9.a. s6k-ngieg a. b. &6k-tiag Jau 29.4 

C. In the following three instances Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 
10.a. pruk-dyang b. pywag-djang a. Shiang 10.2 
ll.a. syad-336k-sén b. d’dd-sy6k-syén a. Jau 32.5 
12.a. ngywag-mag b. ngywag-mywag a. As 11.4 


Inst XVI: Variants exhibiting four-term contrasts outside one and the same 


phonetic series 
A. In the following eight instances Guuliang and Tzwoojuann have identical forms: 
l.a. g’jer-liar b. djag-lag b. Ytin 11.2 
2.0. k’jwag-d’ja b. k’juk-d’ia b. Hwan 12.2 
3.a. kég b. ?/tsjak b. Juang 2.4 
4.a. 86k-dz-tar b. &6k-ngia b. Shiang 29.5 
5.a. didk--dk b. dz’sar--dk b. Jau 1.2 
6.a. 86k-dz’wd b. s6k-tyap b. Jau 21.5 
7.a. ‘swat-lyag b. guk-lyag b. Jau 24.5 
8.a. lywad b. dyak b. Shiuan 10.15 
B. In the following instance the three texts have different forms: 
9.a. xwik b. gywag C. gywag Shi 21.4 
Inst XVII: Graphic variants 
loa. b. b. Jau 20.4 
2.a. b. b. Shiang 14.3 
3.a. a. b. Shiang 10.8 
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Inst XVIII: Variants attributed to scribes’ errors (modern pronunciation in G.R.) 


A. 


B. 
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In the following nine instances Guuliang and T'zuoojuann have identical forms: 


l.a. shii b. jia b. Shiang 19.11 
2.8. yu b. gan b. Jau 8.4 

3.a. shiu b. cherng b. Jau 10.6 
4.a. ran b. huu b. Jau 12.6 
5.a. guann b. chyu b. Jau 25.3 
6.a. jy b. bar b. Ding 3.5 
7.a. wuh b. cherng b. Ding 4.5 
8.a. an b. an fuu b. Ding 10.10 
9.a. shiu b. cherng b. As 13.2 


In the following three instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


10.1. yiin a. b. jiun Yun 3.3 
ll.a. jing a. b. boh Shiang 11.5 
12.a. chiuh a. b. chow Shiang 16.2 


. In the following two instances Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


13.a. rong b. woo a. Juang 20.4 
14.a. wang b. ren a. Wen 7.4 


Inst XIX: Other instances of variation (Modern pronunciation in G.R.) 


. In the following sixteen instances Guuliang and T'zuoojuann have identical forms: 


l.a. Juliuh b. Ju b. Yun 1.2 
2.a. Tarn b. Shiu b Hwan 12.5 
3.a. Yuchiou b. Iuyuchiou b Juang 2.2 
4.a, Guanntzer b. Guann b Shs 2.4 
5.a. Zhuotzyy b. Zhuo b Shs 10.3 
6.a. Tsorng b. Tzylou b Shi 33.6 
7.a. Iluorong b. Luorong b Wen 8.5 
8.a. Benhwen b. Luhhwen b Shiuan 3.5 
9.a. Gongtzyy b. Gongsuen b. Cherng 16.3 
10.a. Her b. Tserng b Shiang 1.4 
ll.a. Wei hour Kann b. Wei hour b Shiang 14.14 
12.a. Gueishing b. Shing b Ding 4.3 
13.a. Shatzer b. Sha b Ding 7.5 
l4.a. Fey b. How b Ding 10.7 
15.a. Gongtzyy b. Gongsuen b Ding 14.3 
16.a. Wey Duo b. Wey Mannduo b As 13.7 


B. In the following five instances Gongyang and Guuliang have identical forms: 


17.a. Tian wang a. b. Tian tzyy Yun 9.1 
18.a. Lang a. b. Hwa Juang 3.5 
19.a. Shwu Perng a. b. Shwujong Perng Wen 11.2 
20.a. Jaan a. b. Jann Yu Jau 1.7 
21.a. Chuu a. b. Yiing Ding 4.16 


C. In the following four instances Gongyang and Tzuoojuann have identical forms: 


22.a. Shi b. Lang a. Hwan 17.3 
23.a. Sheu nan b. Sheu bor a. Wen 14.5 
24.a. huey b. Jinn a. Shiang 3.8 
25.a. Chuu b. Dong a. Jau 6.7 


D. In the following two instances the three texts have different forms: 


26.a. Haw b. Hau ce. Ay Hwan 15.7 
27.2. Dah yuan b. Tay yuan ce. Dah luu Jau 1.6 


In the following table the three letters in each of the signa ab b, aab, aba, 
and abc represent variants occurring in the Chuenchiou texts of the Gongyang, 
the Guuliang and the Tzuoojuann respectively. Under the signum a bd b are thus 
listed all instances in which the Gongyang has one variant (a), while the Guuliang 
and the T’zuoojuann both have the same form (5). 

The statistics presented in the table clearly show a close affinity between the 
Guuliang and the Tzuoojuann redactions of the Chuenchiou text. 

With the exception of the forms listed in X VII: Graphic variants, X VIII: Variants 
attributed to scribes’ errors, and XIX: Other instances of variation, the majority of 
these forms are clearly phonological variants of common morphemes. The phonetic 
range of many of these variants are considerably broader that that normally ob- 
taining in phonetic series, pre-Hann rimes and loan characters. The broader phonetic 
range may be the result of dialect variation®) or due to the vicissitudes of an oral 
tradition of the texts. 

The alternation of homophones belonging to different phonetic series serves to 
corroborate the common notion of an early oral tradition of these texts. 

The classification of the variants into nineteen groups (I-XIX) is highly tentative 
and a number of forms may have been wrongly treated as phonological variants. 
VI: 8, 9 and VIII: 12 may well be graphic errors. In some instances the variants 
may be purely semantic (VIII: 3 and XV: 12). Most of the forms in list XVI must 
be treated with caution. 


*) See Bernhard Karigren, Loan Characters in Pre-Han Tezts, page 18. 
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TABLE 


List a bb aab aba abe total 
I 14 5 7 0 26 
II 4 2 l 0 7 
III 5 2 l 0 8 
IV 5 6 2 2 15 
V 0 I 0 0 I 
VI ll 2 2 1 16 
VII l ] 0 0 2 
VIII 8 3 1 0 12 
IX 6 9 5 0 20 
x 7 3 4 I 15 
XI 7 0 0 0 7 
XII 12 l 2 3 18 
XIII 4 l l 0 6 
XIV 7 4 4 l 16 
XV 5 4 3 0 1] 
XVI 8 0 0 1 9 
XVIT 2 ] 0 0 3 
XVIII 9 3 2 0 14 
XIX 16 5 4 2 27 

131 53 39 ll 234 

56%, 22.6%, 16.7% 4.7% 


The phonetic alternation between variants belonging to different phonetic series 
is on the whole of the same range as that obtaining within one and the same 
phonetic series. Common features are the alternation between aspirated and un- 
aspirated initials (III: 1, IV: 4, 12; XI: 2, etc.); between voiced and unvoiced initials 
(III: 3, 8; XII: 16, etc.); between initial stops and affricates (III: 7; IV: 8; VI: 5); 
between forms with and without medial glides (III: 3; IV: 1, 6, 7; VI: 1, 7, 13; 
VII: 2; VIII: 5, etc.). 

Of particular interest are variants which exhibit contrasts between initial conso- 
nant clusters and single consonants: VIII: 7 sag ~t’njak; VIII: 1, 9: mljog ~ mjék; 
XII: 17 pak-kliag ~ pak-kyag; XIV: 6 niéng-mwin ~niéng-mlwan; XIV: 10 mlug- 
n46ng ~még-nidng; XV: 7 ar-sju ~ ljat-snju; XV: 8 dwia-gliam ~ dwia-ljung. At least 
one instance of variation hints at the presence of an early cluster, viz. VI: 11 4é&~ 
Ancient ?’tet (Archaic t’liet?). 

Vowel alternation has a considerably wider range than that normally found in 
loan characters: VI: 6 kiet ~kwdt; VI: 12 k’wan ~k’twen; VI: 14 mjan ~ mywen; VI: 15 
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*/sep~szap; VIII: 6 tsyén~dz’sar; VIII: 2 ngwar~g’ywer; VIII: 10 pég~p’ sug; 
XIV: 1 mtég~miwag, XIV: 5 k’ywat~kywat; XIV: 10 mlug~még; XV: 2 mjwag ~ 
mag; XV: 7 gliam~hung, and XV: 11 pjuk~ pjwag. 

The alternation of final consonants gives clear evidence of the retention of final 
voiced stops: VI: 5 dzjwad~d’jwat; VIII: 7 &dg~it’nyak; VIII: 1 mlidg ~ midk,; 
XII: 14 236g ~tyok; XIV: 15 dzjag ~djak; XV: 11 piuk ~ pjwag; XVI: 2 kiwag ~k’juk, 
and XVI: 9 rwik ~ giwag. 

The phonetic range of the final alteration is broader than what is normally found 
in loan characters. The alternation between -ng and -n is found in the following 
instances: VI:2 yéng~-ydn; VI:9 tyéng~ngyén; VIII: 11 g’dn~k’éng; XII: 5 
nien ~nieng. The alternation between -ng and -m is found in XIT: 15 vigang ~vjam; 
XV: 8 gham~lhung; XV: 9 guum ~dréng. 

The presence of final -r is proved by the following alternations: VIII: 6 and 8 
tain ~dz’iar; XIV: 13 djan ~djar, and XV: 1. 4 d’jén ~djar. 

A few instances of the alternation between -r and -g are enigmatic in that the 
Ancient forms of the variants show a closer phonetic resemblance than their Ar- 
chaic forms: VI: 16 lar/liet~hieg/liet, and XIV: 11 ngieg/ngieg/ngiet ~ ngiar/ngies. 

Some instances of variation may be due to the influence of sandhi: XI: 3 ¢46k--4 ~ 
tiok-kd; XI: 7 g’dg-k’u-pywag~ g’dg--u-pywag; XII: 7 -yan-njag ~ -tag-niag; XII:14 
tiég-xiwag ~tjok-xjwag, and, possibly, XV: 10 s6k-ngieg ~ &6k-tiog. 

It is not permissible to draw too far-reaching conclusions on the basis of this 
limited material. Luo Charng-pey’s and Jou Tzuu-mo’s penetrating study of Hann 
phonology?*) has shown that many of the Archaic features which these variants 
reveal were present in the Common Language of both Early and Late Hann. At 
the same time the material presented here in no way discredits the validity of the 
assumption concerning an early oral tradition of the Gongyang and the Guuliang 
texts. 


1°) Luo Charng-pey and Jou Tzuu-mo, Hann Wey Jinn Nanbeetchaur yunnbuh yeanbiann yanjiou 
(An investigation into the development of rime classification during Hann, Wey, Jinn and the Nan- 
beeichaur periods), Peking 1958. 
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A comparative study of the formulaic expressions in the Gongyang and the Guuliang 

The Gongyang and the Guultang both employ a catechetical form of exposition. 
Both texts utilize a strict formulaic style and both make an excessive use of 
functional variation of morphemes in order to achieve a maximal economy of 
expression. 

One of the aims of the present paper is to investigate the different sets of formulaic 
expressions employed in the Gongyang and the Guuliang. 

Figures within slanting brackets indicate frequency of occurrence. 


The favourite formulae of the Gongyang 


A. (Tsyy) chyt (bu) Verb (x) her? /224/ 


l. 
2. 


eo oan na & & 


Tsyy chyi yan x her? (1) /35/, “Why does the Chuenchiou here use the term x?”; 
Tsyy chyi cheng x her? (2) /6/, “Why does the Chuenchiou here use the apel- 
lation x?”; 


. Tsyy chyi vue x her? (3) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou speak of x here?”; 
. Chyi yan x her? (4) /115/, “Why does the Chuenchiou use the term x?”; 

. Chyt cheng x her? (5) /51/, “Why does the Chuenchiou use the appellation x?”; 
. Chyt sue x her? (6) /7/, “Why does the Chuenchiou speak of x?”; 

. Chys dih her? (7) /3/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record the place?”; 

. Chyt ryh her? (8) /4/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record the day”; 

. Chyt ming her? (9) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record the personal name?”; 


B. (Tsyy) her yt (bu) Verb (x)? /215/ 


I. 
. Tsyy her yu ryh? (11) /7/, “Why was the day recorded here?”; 

. Teyy her yri tzwu? (12) /4/, “Why was the death recorded here?”; 

. Teyy her yt zyh? (13) /1/, “Why was the report of the arrival [of the duke] 


m G bo 
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Tsyy her yw shu? (10) /57/, “Why was this recorded here?”; 


recorded here?”; 


. Tsyy her ysr ming? (14) /1/, “Why was the personal name recorded here?”; 
. Her yu buh yan x? (15) /21/, “Why was the term x not used?”; 

. Her yit shu x? (16) /4/, “Why was x recorded?”; 

. Her yit buh shu x? (17) /6/, “Why was x not recorded?”; 

. Her yu buh cheng x? (18) /19/, “Why was the appellation x not used?”; 

. Her yu jyh x? (19) /6/, “Why was x mentioned in the record of the report 


of the arrival [of the duke]?”; 


. Her yu shu? (20) /69/, “Why was the entry made?”; 

. Her yt buh shu? (21) /1/, “Why was no entry made?; 

. Her yu ming? (22) /1/, “Why was the personal name recorded?”; 

. Her yt buh ming? (23) /10/, “Why was the personal name not recorded?”; 
. Her yu bwu ryh? (24) /4/, “Why was the day not recorded?”; 

. Her yit bwu shyh? (25) /4/, “Why was the family name not recorded?”; 


C. X, her yit bu Verb x? /61/ 


l. 


X, her yit buh yan x? (26) /3/, “Since it was x, was the term x not used?”; 


2. X, her yii buh shu x? (27) /3/, “Since it was x, why was x not recorded?”; 


3. 


4. 


11. 
12. 


X, her yit buh cheng x? (28) /15/, “Since it was x, why was the appellation x 
not used?”’: 

X her yii jyh? (29) /1/, “Why was x mentioned in the record of the report of 
the arrival [of the duke]?”; 


. X her yit bwu jyh x? (30) /1/, “Why was x not mentioned in the record of 


the report of the arrival [of the duke]?”; 


. X her yit shu? (31) /19/, “Why was an entry made of x?”; 
. X her yti ming? (32) /11/, “Why was the personal name recorded in the case 


of x?”; 


. X her yit buh ming? (33) /3/, “Why was the personal name not mentioned 


in the case of x?”; 


. X her yit ryh? (34) /1/, “Why was the day recorded in the case of x?”; 
. X her yis bwu ryh? (35) /1/, “Why was the day not recorded in the case 


of x?”; 

X her yii dth? (36) /1/, “Why was the place recorded in the case of x?”; 

X her yii bwu dih? (37) /9/, “Why was the place not recorded in the case 
of x?”; 


D. Her wey (bu) Verb x? /116/ 


l. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 
6. 


Vs 


Her wey buh yan x? (38) /44/, “Why was not the fact x stated?”; 

X tzer her wey buh yan x? (39) /7/, “Since it was a case of x, why was x not 
stated?” 

Her wey shian yan x erl how yan y? (40) /6/, “Why does the text mention 
first x and then y?”; 

Her wey huoh yan x huoh yan y? (41) /14/, “Why does the text sometimes 
use the expression x, sometimes the expression y?”; 

Her wey wey jy x? (42) /5/, “Why does the text refer to him (it) as x?”; 

X tzer her wey wey jy y? (43) /17/, “Since it was x, why does the text refer 
to it as y?”; 

Her wey bean? (44) /23/, “Why does the text express criticism?”. 


E. Her yan hwu x? (45) /18/, “What is implied by the statement x?”. 
F. X jee her? (46) /281/, “What is meant by the term x?”. 


The favourite formulae of the Guuliang 


A. (Teyy) chyi (bu) Verb (x) her yee? /132/ 


1. 


Tsyy chyi yan x her yee? (47) /10/, “Why does the Chuenchiou here use the 
term x?”; 
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8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. Tayy chyi shu x her yee? (48) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou here record x2”; 
. Tsayy chyt dih x her yee? (49) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiow indicate the 


place of x?”; 


. Teyy chyt jyh her yee? (50) /13/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record this here?”; 


. Tsyy chyt ryh her yee? (51) /3/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record the day 
here?”’; 

. Teyy chyi yueh her yee? (52) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchtou record the month 
here?” 

. Tayy chyt jyh her yee? (53) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou report the arrival 
[of the duke] here?”; 


Tsyy chyi shu her yee? (54) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record this here?”; 
Tsyy chyt buh ming her yee? (55) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not record 
the personal name here?”; 

Chyt yan x her yee? (56) /3/, “Why does the Chuenchiow use the term x?”; 
Chyt buh yan x her yee? (57) /39/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not use the 
term x?”; 

Chyt tue x her yee? (58) /51/, “Why does the Chuenchiou speak of x?”; 

Chyt buh iue x her yee? (59) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not speak of x?”; 
Chyt cheng x her yee? (60) /3/, “Why does the Chuenchiou use the appella- 
tion x?”; 

Chyt buh cheng x her yee? (61) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not use the 
appellation x?”; 

Chyi ryh her yee? (62) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou record the day?”; 
Chyt bwu ryh her yee? (63) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not record the 
day?”; 

Chys jyh her yee? (64) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou report the arrival [of 
the duke]?”; 

Chyt buh ming her yee? (65) /2/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not record the 
personal name?”; 

Chyt bwu dth her yee? (66) /1/, “Why does the Chuenchiou not record the 
place?”. 


B. X, chyt (bu) Verb x her yee? /9/ 


My 


2. 


3. 


X, chyt buh yan x her yee? (67) /2/, “Since it was x, why does the Chuenchtou 
not use the term x?”; 

X, chyt wue y her yee? (68) /3/, “Since it was x, why does the Chuenchiou 
speak of y?”; 

X, chyi cheng y her yee? (69) /4/, “Since it was x, why does the Chuenchiou 
use the appellation y?”. 


C. X jee her yee? (70) /16/, “What is implied by the term x?”. 


The corpus of formulae which has been presented above does not exhaust the 
occurrences of formulaic expressions in the two texts. It is, however, sufficiently 
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ae 


large to allow of some general conclusions with regard to the stylistic structures of 
the texts. 

The Gongyang is considerably more tightly structured than the Guuliang, which 
text frequently employs explicative clauses where the Gongyang prefers catechetical 
formulae. This may be illustrated by the following random Guuliang examples: 


Yitn 4.3 Jyt jee, ney wei jyh yan eel. (71), “The term jy (‘and’) implies that the 
Interior took the initiative [to the meeting].” 

Yiin 4.6 Cheng ren yit sha, sha yeou tzuey yee. (72), “The use of the term ren 
(‘people’) as the agent of a killing denotes the killing of someone guilty.” 

Yiin 4.6 Juh-shiu jy chieh, shy shyan yee. (72), “That Juh-shiu is referred to 
[simply] by his personal name indicates the lapse of his attempt at arrogation.” 

Yiin 8.2 Ming Yeuan, suoo yts bean Jeng bor eh yeu dth yee. (74), >The Chuenchiou 
gives the personal name of Yeuan as a means of degrading the earl of Jenq and 
criticizing his giving away land.” 

Hwan 1.1 Yuan nian yeou wang, suoo yi chyr Hwan yee. (75), “The reference to 
the king in the first year is a device whereby the Chuenchiou seeks to control Hwan.” 

Juang 2. Bing gong-tzyy suoo yt jt hwu gong yee. (76), “By representing the 
duke’s son as embarrassed the Chuenchiou directs criticism against the duke.”. 

Juang 5.4 Ren ju hour suoo yit ren gong yee. “By referring to the feudal lords 
as ‘men’ the Chuenchiou represents the duke as a [common] man.”. 

Juang 6.5 Yi Chyt shoou jy, fen eh iu Chyi yee. (78), “The Chuenchiou represents 
Chyi as the leader of this undertaking, thereby giving Chyi its due share of the 
condemnation. ”. 

Juang 9.2 Dahfu buh ming, wu jiun yee. (79), “Since there was no ruler [in Chyi], 
the personal name of the great officer is not given.”. 

Juang 9.7 Yan cheu, bing ney yee. (80), “The Chuenchiow uses the term cheu (‘to 
seize’) in order to embarrass the Interior.”’. 

Juang 11.4 Chyi jyh, guoh woo yee. (81), “That the Chuenchiou records the event 
is due to the fact that she passed through our state.”. 

Juang 16.5 Chys tue tzyy, jinn jy yee. (82), “The Chuenchtou refers to him as 
viscount in order to promote him.”. 

Juang 18.2 Yu Jth shi jee, dah jy yee. (83), “The expression ‘to the west of the 
river Jih’ is used to magnify the event.”. 

Juang 20.2 Chyi jyh, yit shenn yee. (84), “The Chuenchiou records [the calamity] 
on accounts of its magnitude.”. 

Juang 27.5 Lai jee, jie ney yee. (85), “The term lai (‘to come’) indicates that 
[Ching of Jeu] approached [the ruler of] the Interior directly.”. 

Juang 28.3 Chyi iue Jing, jou jeu jy yee. (86), “The Chuenchiou uses the term 
Jing [of Chuu], referring to it as a department.”. 

Juang 28.7 Buh yan ru, wey ney huey yee. (87), “The Chuenchiou does not employ 
the term ru (‘to go to’) in order to conceal [the sad state of affairs] for the sake 
of the Interior.”. 
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Juang 31.4 Chyt hour lat shiann jye jee, ney Chyi hour yee. (88), “The wording 
‘the marquis of Chyi came and presented the spoils’ implies that the Chuenchiou 
treats the marquis of Chyi as belonging to the Interior.”. 

Shi 5.5 Meng jee buh shiang shinn yee. (89), “The term meng (‘covenant’) indi- 
cates lack of mutual trust.”. 

Shi 11.1 Cheng gwo yi sha, tzuey lei shang yee. (90), “The fact that the Chuenchiou 
here] mentions [the name of] the state in relating the killing [of Lii-keh] signifies 
that the ruler was implicated in the crime.”. 

Shs 21.8 Buh yan Chuu, buh yeu Chuu juan shyh yee. (91), “That the Chuenchiou 
does not speak of Chuu signifies that it does not grant [the ruler of] Chuu the right 
to release [the duke of Sonq] on his own behalf.”. 

Wen 7.6 Buh yan chu, tzay way yee. (92), “That the Chuenchiou does not employ 
the term chu (‘to leave’) indicates that the event took place in the Exterior.”. 

Wen 8.8 Chyt yu guan cheng, wu jiun jy tsyr yee. (93), “That the Chuenchiou 
refers to him by his official title is an expression indicating that [Sonq] lacked 
a ruler.”. 

Wen 14.10 Cherng Sheh jy wei jiun, suoo yit jong Shang-ren jy shyh yee. (94), 
“By referring to Sheh as an established ruler, the Chuenchiowu aggravates the fact 
that Shang-ren assassinated him.”. 

Wen 15.8 Chyt iue bit, yuann jy yee. (95), “The Chuenchiou uses the term bii 
(‘outskirts’) in order to indicate that it was distant.”. 

Cherng 16.7 Chuu buh yan shy, jiun jong iu shy yee. (96), “The word shy (‘army’) 
is not used in conjunction with Chuu, in order to indicate that the ruler is more 
important than the ruler.”. 


The Gongyang formulae which are based on the interrogative expression her wey 
(97), “why?”, are considerably more strictly patterned than the corresponding 
Guuliang questions which contain the interrogative expression her wey (98), “why?”. 
A complete list of all catechetical Guuliang questions of this type is given below: 

Yun 4.5 and Wen 4.2 Her wey bean jy yee? (99), “Why does the Chuenchiou 
censure him?”. 

Huan 5.1 Baw tzwu her wey yii ell ryh tzwu jy? (100), “Why was Baw’s death 
recorded on two [alternative] days?”. 

Juang 4.7 Her wey bet gong yee? (101), “Why does the Chuenchiou humble the 
duke?”. 

Juang 10.6 Her wey wey jy Jing? Dyt jy yee. Her wey dyt jy? (102), “Why is it 
referred to as ‘Jing’? In order to represent it as a barbarian state. Why represent 
it as a barbarian state?”. 

Ibid. Her wey jyue jy? (103), “Why disown him?”. 

Juang 17.2 Ran tzer her wey buh yan Suey ren jinn Chyi ren yee? Wu Suey jy 
tsyr yee. Wu Suey tzer her wey yan Suey? (104), “If so, why does the Chuenchiou 
not state that the people of Suey finished off the men from Chyi? [The Chuenchiou 
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employs] an expression indicating that [the state of] Suey no longer existed. If so, 
why does the Chuenchtou speak of it?”. 

Juang 24.9 Her wey ming yee? (105), “Why does the Chuenchiow give the per- 
sonal name?” 

Juang 28.1 and Wen 14.8 Her wey wet jy yee? (106), “Why does the Chuenchiou 
belittle him?”. 

Juang 29.1 Yeou guh tzer her wey shu yee? (107), “If the old [stables] remained, 
why was this entry made?”. - 

Shi 4.3 Syy tu shy her wey bwu dih? (108), “Why is the place [of death] not given 
of someone who dies while on a campaign?”. 

Shi 33.3 and Ding 1.2 Her wey wet jy? (109), “Why belittle him?”. 

Wen 6.9 Bwu gaw shuoh tzer her wey buh yan shuoh yee? (110), “Why does the 
Chuenchiou not indicate the first day of the month, when the first day of the month 
was not inaugurated?”. 

Wen 11.6 Ran tzer her wey buh yan huoh yee? (111), “If so, why does the Chuen- 
chiou not state that he was captured?”. 

Shiuan 8.4 Her wey shu jy yee? (112), “Why does the Chuenchiouw treat him as 
distant ?”’. 

Cherng 17.4 Buh jou hwu fa Jeng tzer her wey ryh yee? (113), “Why does the 
Chuenchiou give the day if [the duke] did not succour in the attack on Jenq?”. 

Shiang 7.9 Tzwu jy ming tzer her wey jia jy huey jy shang? (114), “If the personal 
name [of the earl of Jenq] is given on account of his death, why does the Chuenchiou 
add it to an entry concerning a covenant?”. 

Shiang 19.2 Ran tzer her wey yit fa jyh yee? (115), “If so, why does the Chuenchiou 
include a reference to the attack [on Chyi] in the report of the arrival [of the duke]?”. 

Shiang 19.8 Shann jy tzer her wey wey bih yee? (116), “If the Chuenchiou approves 
of him, why is it said that his mission was not completed?”. 

Jau 7.5 Tsyy her wey j1un chern torng ming yee? (117), “Why is the same name 
here used of both a lord and his subject?”. 

Jau 11.3 Her wey ming jy yee? (118), “Why does the Chuenchiou give their per- 
sonal names?” 

Ding 1.4 Her wey wuh-chern jy ryh ran how jyi wey yee? (119), “Why did [duke 
Ding] not succeed to the title until on the day wuh-chern?”. 

Ding 10.3 Ln huey bwu jyh. Her wey jyh yee? (120), “(The duke’s] arrival from 
meetings with only two participants was not [normally] recorded. Why was it 
recorded here?”. 


The two most frequently occurring formulaic patterns of the Gongyang are 
A. (Tsyy) chy (bu) Verb (x) her? (224 instances) and B. (Tsyy) her yis (bu) Verb x? 
(215 instances) which have been listed above. The first of these sets of formulae 
corresponds to the Guuliang formulae listed under A. (T'syy) chys (bu) Verb (x) her 
yee? (132 instances). There are no favourite Guuliang formulae corresponding to 
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the second set of Gongyang formulae, B. (Z'syy) her yt (bu) Verb (x). We do find, 
however, nine instances of the pattern (7'syy) her yit Verb?, ten instances of the 
pattern (T'syy) her yit Verb (x) yee?, and one instance of each of the derived patterns 
Her yit tzwu jy?, “Why does the Chuenchtow record his death?”, and Tsyy her yit 
tzwu jy yee?, “Why does the Chuenchiouw here record his death!”. 

In the majority of the entries in which these 21 instances are found the two 
texts employ partially identical or near-identical formulaic patterns. The appearance 
of these typical Gongyang patterns in the Guulang, together with the textual 
similarities which will discussed below strongly suggest that the Guuliang has been 
influenced by the Gongyang. A full discussion of these 21 instances is given below. 


The Gongyang formula B 1, Tsyy her ys shu?, “Why was this recorded here?”, 
occurs 57 times in the Gongyang and once only in the Guuliang: 


1, Juang 11.3, Chuenchiou: “In Autumn, there were great floods in Sonq.” 
Guuliang: “(Way tzar buh shu. Tayy her yti shu? (122)=) Calamities in the 
Exterior were not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? [The ruler 
of Sonq] was the descendant of a royal house. When both highlying and lowlying 
areas are flooded it is called ‘great floods’.” 

Gongyang: “Why was this entry made? In order to record a calamity. (Way 
tzai buh shu. Tsyy her yit shu? (122)=) Calamities in the Exterior were not 
[normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? [The floods] reached to us.”. 


The Gongyang formula T'syy her yis ryh? (123), “Why was the day recorded here?”, 
occurs seven times in the Gongyang and once only in the Guuliang: 


2. Sht 9.4, Chuenchtou: “In the ninth month, on the day wuh-chern, the feudal 
lords covenanted at Kweichiou.” 

Guuliang: “(Hwan meng bwu ryh. Tsyy her yit ryh? (124)=) “The day is not 
[normally] given for [duke] Hwan’s covenants. Why ts the day given here? .. .” 
Gongyang: “(Hwan jy meng bwu ryh. Tsyy her yrs ryh? (125)=) “The day is not 
[normally] given for [duke] Hwan’s covenants. Why 1s the day given here?...”. 


The formula T'syy her yis jyh? (126), “Why was this recorded here?”, occurs once 
in the Guuliang. The morpheme jyh, “to record”, does not obtain in the Gongyang. 
This formula is structurally identical with the Gongyang formula B1, Teyy her 
yit shu? (121). 

3. Jau 9.3, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, in the fourth month, there was a fire in 
Chern.” 

Guuliang: “The term tzaz (‘[fire] calamity’) is used of states, [while] the term 
huoo (‘fire’) is used of cities. Fires were not [normally] recorded. (T'syy her yit 


jyh? (126)=) Why was it recorded here? In order to express pity for Chern and 
in order to preserve it.” 
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Gongyang: “Chern had already been extinguished. Why does the Chuenchiou 
here speak of a fire in Chern? In order to preserve Chern...”. 


The formula Tsyy her yit jyh yee? (127), “Why was this recorded here?”, which 
is identical with the previous formula but for the addition of the sentence suffix 
yee, occurs once in the Guuhang: 


4. Wen 3.5, Chuenchiou: “It rained locusts in Sonq.” 

Guuliang: “(Way yth bwu jyh. Tsyy her yit jyh yee? (128)=) “Calamities in the 
Extervor were not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? ...” 
Gongyang: “What is meant by the phrase ‘It rained locusts’? [The locusts] died 
and fell down. Why was this recorded? In order to record an extraordinary 
event. (Way yth buh shu. Tsyy her yit shu? (129)=) Extraordinary events in 
the Exterstor were not [normally] recorded. Why was this instance recorded? The 
Chuenchtou records extraordinary events for the sake of the descendants of 
a royal house.”. 


The formula T'syy her yit tzwu yee? (130), “Why was the death recorded here?”, 
which but for the addition of the sentence suffix yee is identical with the Gongyang 
formula B 3, occurs twice in the Guultang: 


5. Sht 9.3, Chuenchiou: “In Autumn, in the seventh month, on the day yit- 
yeou, the duke’s eldest daughter died.” 

Guuliang: “[She] was one of the daughters of the Interior. The death of a woman 
who had not yet been matched was not [normally] recorded. (T'syy her yt 
tzwu yee? (130)=) Why was the death recorded here? When a woman has been 
promised in marriage she is presented with hairpins and given a designation. 
Should she die [before her marriage] one regulates her mourning rites according 
to the rules applying to someone who has achieved the status of full womanhood.” 
Gongyang: “She was not yet matched. Why was her death recorded here? She had 
been promised in marriage. When a woman has been promised in marriage she 
1s given a designation and presented with hairpins. Should she die [before her 
marriage] one regulates the mourning rites according to the rules applying to 
someone who has achieved the status of full womanhood.” 


6. Ding 4.9, Chuenchiou: “Liou Chyuan died.” 


Guuliang: “That the Chuenchiou here records the death of someone whose 
death should not [normally] be recorded indicates that the Chuenchiou con- 
siders him worthy. He was a feudal lord of the royal domain. He was not 
a feudal lord with his own fief. (Tsyy her yit tzwu yee? (130)=) Why was 
hts death recorded here? Upon the death of the King by Heaven’s Grace he 
served as host for the feudal lords.” 
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Gongyang: “Who was this Liou Chyuan? [He was] one of the great officers of 
the Son of Heaven. The deaths of great officers of the Exterior were not [nor- 
mally] recorded. (Tsyy her yit tzwu? (131)=) Why was the death recorded here? 
We [once] served as his host.”. 


The pattern T'syy her yit tzwu jy yee? (132), which is a variant of the preceeding 
formula, occurs once in the Guuliang: 


7. Ytin 3.3, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, in the fourth month, on the day shin- 
mao, [the head of] the Yiin family died.” 

Guuliang: “Who was this [head of the] Yiin family? [He was] one of the great 
officers of the Son of Heaven. The deaths of great officers of the Exterior were not 
[normally] recorded. Why was his death recorded here? On the occasion of the 
death of the Son of Heaven he acted as host for [the ruler of] Luu. Therefore the 
Chuenchiou commiserates him and records his death.” 

Gongyang: “Who was this [head of the] Yiin family? [He was] one of the great 
officers of the Son of Heaven. Why does the Chuenchiou refer to him as ‘[the 
head [of] the Yiin family? In order to degrade him. Why should he be so de- 
graded? In order to criticize [the institution of] hereditary ministers. [The 
institution of] hereditary ministers was not in accordance with the rites. The 
deaths of great officers of the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. (Tsyy her yit 
tzwu? (131)=) Why was it recorded here? Upon the death of the King by Heaven’s 
Grace he acted as host for the feudal lords.” . 


The Gongyang formula B 6, Her yii buh yan x? (133), “Why was the term x not 
used?”, is found three times in the Guuliang: 
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8. Yun 1.1, Chuenchiou: “The first year, Spring, the king’s first month.” 
Guuliang: “(Gong her yii buh yan jyi wey? Cherng gong jyh yee. (134)=) Why 
does the Chuenchiou not state that the duke succeeded to the title? In order to give 
full expression to the duke’s determination .. .” 

Gongyang: “(...Gong her yii buh yan jyi wey? Cherng gong yih yee. (135)=) 
Why does the Chuenchiou not state that the duke succeeded to the title? In order to 
give full expresston to the duke’s intention .. .” 


9. Ytin 1.3, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, in the fifth month, the earl of Jenq 
overcame Duann in Yan.” 

Guuliang: “What is meant by the term keh (‘to overcome’)? It means neng 
(‘to be able’). To be able to do what? To be able to kill. (Her ytt buh yan sha? 
(136)=) Why does the Chuenchiou not use the term sha (‘to kill’)? In order to 
make it appear that Duann had many followers. . .” 

Gongyang: “What is meant by the transitive use of the term keh (‘to over- 
come’)? [The earl of Jenq] killed him. Since he killed him, why does the Chuen- 
chiou refer to this act as keh? In order to magnify the evil of the earl of Jenq...”. 


10. Wen 2.3, Chuenchiou: “In the third month, on the day yit-syh, [the duke] 
and Chuhfuu of Jinn made a covenant.” 

Guuliang: “That the Chuenchiou does not mention the duke is on account of 
the fact that Chuhfuu behaved as his equal. This is an avoidance for the sake 
of the duke. How do we know that he made a covenant with the duke? On 
account of the fact that the Chuenchiou gives the day [of the covenant]. (Her 
yit buh yan gong jy ru Jinn? (137)=) Why does the Chuenchiou not state that 
the duke went to Jinn? [His journey to Jinn is] what the Chuenchiou considers 
humiliating...” 

Gongyang: “This was Yang Chuhfuu of Jinn. Why does the Chuenchiou not 
give his family name? The Chuenchiow avoids the fact that [the duke] made 
a covenant with a great officer.”. 


The pattern Her ys buh yan x yee?, “Why was the term x not used?”, which but 
for the addition of the sentence suffix yee is identical with the preceeding pattern, 
is found three times in the Guuliang: 


11. Sht 17.2, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, [an army] extinguished Shianq.” 
Guuliang: “Who extinguished it? It was duke Hwan. (Her ys buh yan Hwan 
gong yee? (138)=) Why does the Chuenchiou not state that it was duke Hwan? 
The Chuenchiou avoids this fact for the sake of a worthy man. Shianqg was a state. 
Did [duke Hwan] extinguish what may not be extinguished? While duke Hwan 
knew that Shianq may be extinguished, he did not know that he himself was 
not the one to extinguish it. Since he had already extinguished a state belonging 
to others, in what respect was he worthy? Condemning evil, the supertor man criti- 
cizes its beginning; praising virtue, he rejoices in its being carried through to 
the end. Duke Hwan had once established the merit of preserving states which were 
doomed to destruction and of continuing states which were doomed to be cut off. 
Therefore the superior man makes avoidances for his sake.” | 

Gongyang: “Who extinguished it? [Duke Hwan of] Chyi extinguished it. Why 
does the Chuenchiou not state that [duke Hwan of] Chyi extinguished it? The 
Chuenchiou avoids this fact for the sake of duke Hwan. The Chuenchiou makes 
avoidances for the sake of worthy men. Here it is a case of extinguishing a state 
belonging to others. In what respect was duke Hwan worthy? Condemning evil, 
the swpertor man criticizes the beginning; praising virtue, he rejoices in its being 
carried through to the end. Duke Hwan had once established the merit of continuing 
states which were doomed to be cut off and of preserving states which were doomed 
to destruction. Therefore the superior man makes avoidances for his sake.”. 


12. Ding 4.14, Guuliang: “(Her yit buh yan jiow yee? (139)=) Why does the 
Chuenchiou not use the term jiow (‘to rescue’). Jiow is a term used of more 
important events.”. 
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13. Ding 4.16, Chuenchiou: “On the day geng-chern Wu entered into Chuu.” 
Guuliang: “... (Her yit buh yan mieh yee? (140)=) “Why does the Chuenchiou 
not use the term mieh (‘to extinguish’)? ...” “... Why does the Chuenchiou 
refer to [the ruler of Wu as] Wu? In order to represent him as a barbarian. Why 
so? A prince resides in his princely mansion married to a wife who matches his 
position. A great officer resides in his great officer's mansion married to a wife 
who matches his position. Jt so happened that there was one who wanted to take 
the mother of the king of Chuu as his wife. The Chuenchiou considers it incorrect 
[for the ruler of Wu] to take advantage of the achievements of the defeated 
enemy and derive great profits from the occupation of their country. Therefore 
it reverts to treating Wu as a barbarian state.” 

Gongyang: “Why is [the ruler of] Wu not referred to as ‘viscount’? [He] reverted 
to the status of the Yi and the Dyi barbarians. Under what circumstances did he 
do so? A lord resides resides in his lordly mansion. A great officer resides in his 
great officer’s mansion. It was namely so that [the lord of Wu] married the mother 
of the king of Chuu.” 


The Gongyang formula B11 Her yt shu? (141), “Why was the entry made?”, 
occurs 69 times in the Gongyang and twice in the Guuliang: 


14. Ytin 9.6, Chuenchiou: “Autumn, the seventh month.” 

Guuliang: “(Wu shyh yan her yis shu? (142)=) Since there was no [major] event 
at the time, why was the entry made? In order not to neglect [to record] the 
season.” 

Gongyang has no comment. 


15. Hwan 1.7, Chuenchiou: “Winter, the tenth month.” 

Guliang: “(Wu shyh yan her yit shu? (142)=) Since there was no [major] event, 
why was the entry made? In order not to neglect [to record] the season. In 
the compilation of the Chuenchiou only a complete cycle of four seasons consti- 
tutes a full year.” 

Gongyang has no comment. 


The pattern Her yii shu yee? (143), “Why was the entry made?”, which but for 
the addition of the sentence suffix yee is identical with the preceeding formula, 
occurs twice in the Guuliang: 
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16. Cherng 5.4, Chuenchiou: “Mount Liang collapsed.” 

Guulang: “Why does the Chuenchiou not give the day? (Gau jee yeou beng 
daw yee (144)=) It is in the nature of that which is lofty to collaps. (Yeou beng 
daw tzer her yu shu yee? (145)=) If so, why was the entry made? The answer is: 
Mount [nang collapsed and obstructed the flow of the River for three days...” 
Gongyang: “What is meant by the term ‘Liang shan’? It is a mountain above 


the River. (Liang shan beng, her yt shu? (146)=) Why was an entry made con- 
cerning the collaps of Mount Liang? In order to record an extraordinary event. 
In what respect was it extraordinary? It was a great event. In what respect 
was it great? Mount Liang collapsed and obstructed the flow of the River for three 
days. Extraordinary events in the Exterior were not [normally] recorded. 
(Teyy her yit shu? (121)=) Why was an entry made here? The Chuenchiou 
records an extraordinary event for the sake of all under Heaven.”. 


17. Jau 5.4, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, Mou Yi of Jeu came as a fugitive, 
handing over [the cities of] Moujiuh, together with [the cities of] Farng and 
Tzy.” 

Guuliang: “The term yt (‘with’; here: ‘handing over’) indicates that it was 
improper [to hand over the cities]. In the case of fugitives to our state the 
place from where they proceeded is not [normally] mentioned. [The phrase] 
‘together with [the cities of] Farng and Tzy’ 18 used to indicate that something small 
is linked to something great. There were no [properly invested] great officers in 
Jeu. Why does the Chuenchiou refer to Mou Yi [as if he were a great officer]? On 
account of the fact that he came, handing over his land. (Y4i dth lat tzer her yu 
shu yee? (147)=) Why was an entry made on this account? In order to stress 
the importance of land. 

Gongyang: “Who was this Mou Yi of Jeu? He was a great officer of Jeu. There 
were no [properly invested] great officers in Jeu. (Tsyy her yu shu? (121)=) 
Why was an entry made here? In order to stress the importance of land. Why does 
the Chuenchiou state that he came as a fugitive [handing over Moujiuh] ‘together 
with [the cities of] Farng and Tzy’? The private cities [of a subject] must not be 
[directly] connected with the city belonging to a duke.” 


The pattern Her yit jyh? (148), “Why was the arrival [of the duke] reported?”, 
occurs once in the Guuliang: 


18, Deng 12.11, Chuenchiou: “The duke arrived after having besieged [the city 
of] Cherng.” 

Guuliang: “(Her yit jyh?=) Why was the arrival [of the duke] reported? In 
order to represent him as having been exposed to danger. (Her wei eel? (149)=). 
In what respect had he been exposed to danger?!) [The city of Cherng] bordered 
on Chyi.” 


The pattern Her yti ryh yee? (150), “Why was the day recorded?”, is found once 
in the Guuliang: 


1) Incidentally, this is the sole occurrence in the Guuliang of the pattern Her verb eel which occurs 
no less than 108 times in the Gongyang. 
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19. Ding 1.3-4, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, in the sixth month, on the day 
goei-hay, the coffin of duke [Jau] arrived from Ganhour. On the day wuh- 
cern duke [Dinq] succeeded to the title.” 

Guuliang: “The succession took place after the performance of the binn cere- 
mony. In order to indicate that the means for expressing the legitimacy of 
Dinq’s succession were lacking, the legitimacy has not been [formally] expressed 
[by the term jeng yueh (‘the first month’)]. For a succession that takes place 
in the year following [that of the death of the late lord] the Chuenchtou does 
not use the term jyi wey (‘succeeded to the title’), thus indicating that the 
title still belonged to the late duke. [In normal circumstances] the Chuenchiou 
uses the term jyi wey, thus indicating that the title no longer belonged to the 
late duke. The succession to the title manifests the principles of handing over 
and receiving. If the late lord did not have a just end, his successor did not 
have a just beginning. If the late lord had a just end, his successor had a just 
beginning. [The wording of the Chuenchiou entry:]‘On the day wuh-chern duke 
[Ding] succeeded to the title’ expresses circumspection. Dinq’s succession to 
the title could not but be clearly examined. (Gong jyi wey, her yt ryh yee? 
(152)=) Why is the day given for the duke’s succession to the title? He did not 
succeed to the title until on the day wuh-chern. [The Chuenchiou entry reads 
as follows:] ‘On the day goet-hay the coffin of duke [Jau] arrived from Ganhour.’ 
Why did {duke Ding] not succeed to the title until on the day wwuh-chern? 
The succession did not take place until after [the coffin of the late] duke had 
been settled in his state. Master Sheen said: ‘The succession to the title did not 
take place until after the coffin had been properly arranged between the two 
[main] pillars in the hall.’ The day is given for great events in the Interior. 
The succession to the title is a great event relating to the ruler. Why does 
the Chuenchiou not [normally] give the day [of the succession]? Events which 
should be determined by the year should not be determined by the day. Why, 
then, does the Chuenchiou give the day here? In order to signal it clearly. 
What was there to clearly signal in this regard? The succession to the title in 
the year following that of the death of the late ruler implies a reduction [of 
the successor’s status].2 [But] manifestations of righteousness could also be 
accommodated within this reduced status. [Thus] while the binn ceremony 
had not yet been performed, even though he be summoned by the Son of 
Heaven [the successor to the title] would not dare [to go forward]. How much 
less would he dare to present himself before his subjects! If the men of Jou 
were in mourning [for their king] and the men of Luu [at the same time] were 
in mourning [for their lord], the men of Jou would condole [with Luu], while 
the men of Luu would not condole [with Jou]. The men of Jou would say: “Cer- 
tainly [the lord of Luu] was our subject (i.e. the subject of the Jou king). It is 


2) My tranelation of the phrase Yu nian jyt wey lih yee (153) is tentative. 
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therefore permissible to send someone [to condole with Luu]’. The men of Luu 
would say: ‘[The king of Jou] was our ruler. This is a function which the lord 
must perform in person. It is not permissible to send a great officer [to condole 
with Jou].’ Therefore that the men of Jou condoled, while the men of Luu did 
not, was on account of the fact that [the king of Jou] was a not too distant 
descendant of King Cherng and King Kang. The ruler is the most honoured 
[of all men]. Since he dare not even set aside the binn ceremony for his father 
in order to go forward and condole [with the death of the king], how much less 
would he dare to present himself before his subjects before the bimn ceremony 
has been performed.” 

Gongyang: “[Since the Chuenchiou states that] ‘on the day goei-hay the coffin 
of duke [Jau] arrived from Ganhour’, why did [duke Dinq] not succeed to the 
title until on the day wuh-chern? The succession to the title did not take place 
until after the coffin had been properly arranged between the two [main] 
pillars in the hall. Our Master Sheen Tzyy said: ‘The succession did not take 
place until after [the coffin of the late] duke had been settled in his state.’ 
The day is not [normally] given for the succession to the title. (Tsyy her yis 
ryh (151)=) Why ts the day given here? It is a record [of an important event] 
in the Interior.”. 


The pattern Her yii ming yee? (154), “Why does the Chuenchiow give the personal 
name?”, occurs once in the Guuliang: 


20. Juang 10.6, Chuenchtiou: “In Autumn, in the ninth month, Jing defeated 
the army of Tsay in Shen and returned with Shiann-wuu, marquis of Tsay.” 
Guuliang: “This ‘Jing’ refers to [the state of] Chuu. Why ts st referred to as 
‘Jing’? In order to represent it as a barbarian state. Why so? When a sage [even- 
tually] is established [as king], [the barbarian states] will necessarily be the 
last [to submit to him]. Under a weak Son of Heaven, they would be the first 
to rebel. Therefore the Chuenchiow says ‘Jing’ in order to represent it as a bar- 
barian state. (Tsay hour her yis ming yee?=) Why is the marquis of Tsay referred 
to by hts personal name? In order to disown him. Why disown him? He was 
captured. 


The term bay (‘defeat’) is not used of the central states. Why is it so used here? 
If the term bay had not been used of a central state, would the capture of the 
marquis of Tsay then have been made evident? Why, then, is the term bay used? 
In order to explain the capture of the marquis of Tsay. The term yit guez 
(‘[they] returned with [him]’) is more agreeable than the term jyr (‘to seize’).” 
Gongyang: “What was this ‘Jing’? It was the name of one [of the nine] depart- 
ments. {In the designation of a barbarian state] the name of the department 
is inferior to the name of the state; the name of the state is inferior to the family 
name; the family name is inferior to the term ren (‘man’); the term ren is inferior 
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to the personal name; the personal name is inferior to the style; the style is 
inferior to the title of viscount. (Tsay hour Shiann-wuu her yi ming?=) Why 
is Shiann-wuu, marquis of Tsay, here referred to by his personal name? In order 
to disown him. Why disown him? He was captured. Why is this fact not stated? 
The Chuenchiou does not grant the Ys and the Dys barbarians the right to capture 
[a ruler of] a central state.”. 


The pattern Her yit tzwu jy? (155), “Why does the Chuenchiou record his death?”, 
occurs once in the Guuliang: 


21. Wen 3.2, Chuenchiou: “In Summer, in the fifth month, Huu, son of the 
[late] king, died.” 

Guuliang: “(He was] Shwu-fwu. This was someone whose death should not be 
recorded. (Her yis tzwu jy=) Why does the Chuenchtou record his death? The 
Chuenchiou records his death on account of the fact that he had participated in 
meetings and funerals in Luu. Some say that it was on account of the fact that 
he once held a high office with which he guarded [the state in the absence of 
the king]. 

Gongyang: “Who was this ‘Huu, son of the [late] king’? He was one of the great 
officers of the Son of Heaven. The deaths of great officers of the Exterior were 
not [normally] recorded. (T'syy her yit tzwu=) Why was his death recorded here? 
He had recently served as envoy to us.” 


The favourite Guuliang formulae all contain the sentence suffix yee, while all 
Gongyang formulae lack yee. In the 21 instances of formulaic expressions which we 
have just discussed we find a vacillation between patterns containing yee (11 in- 
stances) and patterns which do not contain yee. This vacillation tallies well with 
the assumption that the Guultang has been stylistically influenced by the Gongyang. 


In addition to 16 instances of the formula X jee her yee? (156), “What is implied 
by the term x?”, we find 12 instances of the favourite Gongyang formula X jee her? 
(157) in the Guuliang. In five of these instances exactly the same wording is found 
in the corresponding Gongyang entries. 
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Yuin 1.2 Guuliang and Gongyang: “(Jyt jee her? (158)=) What is implied by 
the term jyi (‘together with’)? 


Yiin 1.3, Guuliang: “(Keh jee her? (159)=) What is implied by the term keh 
(‘to overcome’)? It means neng (‘to be able’). Able to do what? To be able to 
kill. ..”. 

Gongyang: “(Keh jy jee her? (160)=) What is implied by the transitive use of 
the term keh? [The earl of Jenq] killed him.. .”. 


Yun 1.4, Guuliang: “(Jong Tzyy jee her? (161)=) Who was this Jonq Tzyy? 
[She was] the mother of duke Huey and the concubine of duke Shiaw...”. 


Gongyang: “(Jong Tzyy jee her=) Who was this Jonq Tzyy? [She was] the 


mother of Hwan...”. 


Yuin 1.5, Guuliang: “(Jyi jee her? (158)—) Who is implied by the term jyi 
(‘together with’)? A man of inferior rank of the Interior. ..”. 

Gongyang: “(Shwu jyt jy? (162)=) Who acted together with him? A man of 
low rank of the Interior .. .”. 


Hwan 6.3, Guuliang: “(Dah yueh jee her? (163)=) What does the phrase dah 
yueh (‘grand military review’) imply? [The duke] inspected the weapons and 
the chariots ...”. 

Gongyang: “(Dah yueh jee her?=) What does the phrase dah yueh imply? [The 
duke] reviewed the chariots and the infantry? ...”. 


Hwan 11.7, Guuliang and Gongyang: “(Rou jee her? (164)=) Who was this Rou? 
[He was] one of our great officers who had not yet been invested [by the king].”. 


Juang 1.3, Guultang and Gongyang: “(Shan Bor jee her? (165)=) Who was this 
Shan Bor? [He was] one of our great officers who had been invested by the 
Son of Heaven...” 


Shi 2.1, Guuliang: “(Chuuchiou jee her? (166)=) What was this Chuuchiou? 
[It was] a city in Wei...”. 
Gongyang has no corresponding question. 


Shi 4.4, Guuliang: “(Lat jee her? (167)=) What is implied by the term lai 
(‘to come’)? The Chuenchiou treats the army of [duke] Hwan as belonging to 
the Interior ...”. 

Gongyang: “(Chyt yan lai her? (168)=) Why does the Chuenchiou use the term 
las? In order to grant [duke] Hwan the role of leader... .”. 


Shi 4.6, Chuenchtou: “In Autumn, [the duke] together with men of Jiang and 
men of Hwang attacked Chern.”. 

Guuliang: “(Buh yan chy ren jyi jy jee her? (169)=) What is implied by the fact 
that the Chuenchiou does not mention the person who together [with men of 
Jiang and men of Hwang attacked Chern?].®) [It was] an army of the Interior.”. 
Gongyang has no comment. 


Wen 2.6, Guuliang: “(Dah shyh jee her? (171)=) What is implied by the term 
dah shyh (‘[to perform] a great sacrifice’)? The Chuenchiou magnifies this event 
and makes manifest that it was a collective charng sacrifice ...”. 

Gongyang: “(Dah shyh jee her?=) What is implied by the term dah shyh? [It 
was] a collective sacrifice ...”. 


3) The syntactic structure of this Guuliang passage is highly irregular. We expect Buh yan jyt jy 
jee her? (170). 
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Wen 15.2, Guuliang: “(Las meng jee her? (172)=) What is implied by the term 
lat meng (‘came and covenanted’)? [The meeting] had been previously deter- 
mined ...”. 

Gongyang has no comment. 
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On the alleged Chys idioms in the Gongyang 


The Hann commentator Her Shiou (129-182) singles out a number of expressions 
in the Gongyang which he considers to be Chyi idioms. His judgment may have been 
influenced by the traditional view that the alleged author of the text, Gongyang 
Gau, was ‘a man of Chyi’. A full list of these so-called Chyi idioms is given below. 
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Yiin 1.3 Ru wuh yeu er yit yis (1). Her Shiou: Ru jyt buh ru. Chyi ren yeu yee. 
(2), “Ru is the same as buh ru (“it is better”). This is a Chyiidiom.” This Gong- 
yang passage should therefore mean “It would have been better if he had not 
been given [the city of Jing].” 


Yiin 2.3 Shyy mieh faang iu tsyy hwu? (3), “Was this actually the first instance 
of extinction?” Her Shiou: Faang shyh yee. Chyi ren yeu. (4), ‘“Faang means 
shyh (‘just’). It is a Chyi idiom.” Roan Yuan (1764-1849) notes, in his Jiawkan 
jth, that the text of the Shipyng Stone Classics of the Hann has fang (5) for 


faang (6). 


Yuin 5.1 Gong her wey yeuan erl guan yu? (7), “Why should the duke travel 
far in order to watch the fishing? Deng lat jy yee (8)”. Her Shiou: Deng (Archaic 
tang) dwu yan der-lat (Archaic tag-lag). Der-lat jy jee, Chyt ren yeu yee. Chyi 
ren ming chyou-der wei der-lat. Tzuoh deng-lat jee, chy: yan dah erl jyi, you 
koou show yee (9), “Deng is to be pronounced like der-lai. The expression der-lai 
jy is a Chyi idiom. The people of Chyi use this expression in the sense of ‘to 
get hold of’. The one who introduced the pronunciation deng-lai spoke carelessly 
and rapidly. [This mispronunciation] is an effect of the oral tradition.” Jenq 
Shyuan, in his commentary on Liijth (Dah shyue 60.6a) quotes this Gongyang 
passage as deng lth jy (10). For this see Bernhard Karlgren, Loan Characters 
an Pre-Han Texts, item 1632. 


Yuin 7.4 Muu dth cheng dth, muu shiong cheng shiong. (11), “A younger brother 
of the same mother is referred to as dih; an elder brother by the same mother 
is referred to as shiong.” Her Shiou: Muu dih, torng muu dih; muu shiong, 
torng muu shiong. Buh yan torng muu yan muu dih jee, ruoh wey buh ru wer 
ru yt. Chyt ren yeu yee. (12), “[The expression] muw dih means a younger 
brother by the same mother; [the expression] muu shiong means an elder brother 
by the same mother. That one uses the expression muu dih for torng muu 
(dth) is analogous with the use of ru for buh ru. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Hwan 2.1-2 Song Du shyh chyi jiun Yeu-yi jyi chy: dahfu Koong-fuu. Jyt jee her? 
Lei yee. (13), “Du of Song assassinated his lord Yeu-yi and his great officer 
Koong-fuu. What is implied by the term jy7 (‘and’)? [It signifies that Koong- 
fuu] was implicated and died for his lord.” Her Shiou: Lei let tsorng j1un erl 
syy. Chyi ren yeu yee. (14), “Lei is a Chyi idiom, meaning ‘to be implicated 
and follow one’s ruler in death.” 


Huan 5.1 Chuenchiou: Wuu nian, chuen, jeng yueh, jea-shiu, jth-chour, Chern 
hour Baw tzwu. (15), “In the fifth year, in Spring, in the first month, on the day 
jea-shiu [or] on the day jth-chour, Baw, marquis of Chern, died.” 
Gongyang: Her wey yi ell ryh tzwu jy? Shiuh yee. (16), “Why was his death 
recorded on two [alternative] days? He became mad ...”. Her Shiou: Shiuh jee 
kwang yee. Chyt ren yeu. (17), “Shiuh means ‘mad’. It is a Chyi idiom.” Roan 
Yuan, who notes that Luh Der-ming has shiweh (18), with the faanchieh spelling 
zuo-dz’zuét (19), suggests that this word is etymologically related to shiweh 
(Archaic xiwdt) (20), ‘to run wild’, as found in the Liijth (Iniyunn 22.30a): Guh 
show bwu shiueh (21), “Therefore the animals do not run wild.” 


Hwan 6.1 Huah woo yee. (22), “[He] treated us in a disrespectful manner.” Her 
Shiou: Shyng guoh wu lit wey jy huah. (23), “To pass through [a state] without 
observing the proper rites is called huah. It is a Chyi idiom.” Guuliang has 
yit chyt huah woo. (24), “It was on account of the fact that he treated us in 
a disrespectful manner.”. Jong Wen-jeng (1818-1877), in his Guuliang buujuh, 
suggests that Guuliang’s huah is a Luu dialect form. Bernhard Karlgren, Loan 
Characters in Pre-Han Texts, item 441, rejects Ju Jiun-sheng’s (1788-1858) 
suggestion that Guuliang’s huah is a loan for guoh (25), “to pass through”: 
“If Lu Te-ming, who gives it the ju-sheng, is right, the second form huo (g’wék) 
would be the proper reading. This word: ‘to plan, to design’ may then mean 
“because he [only] had designs on us”, equal to the common expression t’u wo. 
The curious similarity between Ku-liang and Kung-yang suggests that both 
are based on some earlier source which they understood differently, each 
paraphrasing it in his own way.” 


Hwan 7.1 Fern jy jee her? Chyau jy yee. (26), “What is implied by the phrase 
‘[the duke] burned it’? [He] used fire-wood to burn it down.” Her Shiou: 
Chyau shin yee. Yu chyau shau jy. Guh in wey jy chyau jy. Chyt ren yeu. (27), 
“Chyau means ‘fire-wood’. He burned it with fire-wood. Therefore, by an ex- 
tension of meaning, the expression chyau has come to mean ‘to burn with 
fire-wood’. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Juang 12.4 Wann nuh, bor Miin gong, jyue chyi dow. (28), “Wann became 
furious, struck duke Miin and broke his neck.” Her Shiou: Dow jung yee. Chyt 
ren yeu. (29), “Dow means ‘neck’. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Juang 20.2 Dah tzai jee her? Dah jyi yee. (30), “What was this ‘great calamity’? 
[It was] a great suffering.” Her Shiou: Jyi bing yee. Chyt ren yeu yee. Yu jra 
dah jy fer huoo tzar yee. (31), “Jyt (Archaic dz’4ék) means ‘a disease’. It is a Chyi 
idiom. Since the text adds the word dah (‘great’) we know that it was not 
a fire.” 

Luh Der-ming notes the variants jih (32) (Archaic dz’iar) and tzyh (33) (Archaic 
dz’3ég), ‘infection’. 
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Juang 24.5 Furen buh liu. (34), “The wife [of the duke] did not wish to hurry.” 
Luh Der-ming’s reading yields modern itu, which Duann Yub-tsair (1735-1815), 
apud Roan Yuan, takes as liu (35)=luh (36), “to drag”. The latter word may, 
according to Duann, mean both “frequently” and “to hurry”. Cf. Helyea (2.5b), 
gloss liuh jys yee (37), “luk means “to hurry”. Her Shiou follows this gloss: 
Tiuh jyi yee. Chys ren yeu (38), “Iiuh means “to hurry”. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Juang 28.1 Chuenchiou fajee wes keh, fajee wei juu (39), “In the Chuenchiou 
the attacker is represented as the guest and the attacked as the host.” Her 
Shiou: Fa ren jee wei keh, dwu fa charng yan jy. Chyi ren yeu yee. Jiann fa jee 
wei juu, dwu fa doan yan jy. Chyt ren yeu yee. (40), “The one who attacks others 
is the guest; fa is pronounced long. The one who is attacked is the host; fa is 
pronounced short. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Juang 31.1 Lin min jy suoo sow huann yee. (41), “It was near to the place 
where the people rinsed and washed.” Her Shiou: Wu goou j1a gong ive sow, 
chiuh goou iue huann (42), “To work on [clothes] which are not dirty is called 
sow; to remove the dirt is called huann. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


Shi 10.5 Jinn jy buh yan chu ruh jee, yeong wey Wen gong huey yee. (43) For 
a discussion of this passage see Malmavist, “Studies on the Gongyang and 
Guuliang Commentaries I”, BMFEA 43 (1971), 173. 


Shi 33.3 Jah jann bww ryh. (44), “The Chuenchiou does not give the day for 
sudden battles [the time and place of which had not been previously agreed 
upon].” Her Shiou: Jah tsuh yee. Chyi ren yeu. (45), “Jah means ‘sudden’. It 
is a Chyi idiom.” 

Wen 13.10 Wang daang Wei hour huey gong yu Tah. Jyh der yeu Jinn hour 
meng. Faan daang Jeng bor huey gong yu Feet. (46) Her Shiou: Daang suoo yee. 
Suoo you shyr. Chyi ren yeu yee. (47), “Daang means suoo. Suoo is approxi- 
mately equivalent to shyr (‘time’). It is a Chyi expression.” It is clear that 
Her Shiou interpreted this passage in the following way: “When [duke Wen] 
went forward, the marquis of Wei held a meeting with him at Tah. When he 
arrived he obtained to make a covenant with the marquis of Jinn. When he 
returned the earl of Jenq held a meeting with him at Feei.” T'zuoojuann, At 5.4 
quotes a ditty sung by the people of the city-state of Lai, which was situated in 
the eastern part of Chyi. The last verse of the ditty reads as follows: “Her 
daang jy hwu?” (48). Duh Yuh: Daang suoo yee. Yan her suoo shyh yee. (49), 
‘“Daang means suoo. This means ‘Where shall you go?’.” This 7'zuoojuann pas- 
sage, and Duh Yuh’s comment on it, may corroborate Her Shiou’s gloss. His 
suggestion that daang here means shyr (‘time’) 1s unconvincing. 


Wen 15.4 Sheun jiang erl lat. (50), “[The coffin] was carried [to Luu], suspended 
on the cross beam of a bell frame.” Her Shiou: Sheun jee jwu bian, yth ming 


ban yu. Chyi Luu yu tsyy ming iue sheuan. Jiang song yee. (51), “Sheun means 
‘bamboo cart’. It is also called ‘plaited cart’. In Chyi and Luu it is also called 
sheun; Jiang means ‘to escort’.” Thus, “The coffin arrived, escorted on 
a bamboo cart.” Yu Yueh (1821-1907), suggests (Chyunjing pyngyih, Hwang 
Ching jing jree ed. 23.13a) that sheun here means ‘crossbar used for the sus- 
pension of musical instruments’. He refers to Jouwlit (Kao gong jth 41.17b), 
phrase sheun jeu (52), “bell frame”, on which Jeng Shyuan says: Yueh chth 
suoo shyuan, herng iue sheun, jyr vue jeu (53), “a frame for the suspension of 
musical instruments, the cross beam of which is called sheun and the upright 
part of which is called jew.”. I prefer Yu Yueh’s interpretation. 


Shiuan 8.3-6 Chuenchiou: “On the day shin-syh there was a sacrifice in the 
grand temple. [Prince] Jong Suey died at Chwei. On the [following] day, ren- 
wuu, (you yih (54)=) the repetition of the sacrifice was yet held. (Wann ruh 
chiuh yueh (55)=) When the dancers entered, the flutes were removed.” 
Gongyang: “What does the term yih (‘continuation’) imply? [It refers to] the 
[repeat performance on the] day following that of the [main] sacrifice. What 
does the term wann (‘ritual dance’) imply? [It refers to] the [martial] shield 
dance. What does the term yueh (‘flute’) imply? [It refers to] the [civil] flute 
dance. Why does the Chuenchiou say: ‘When the dancers entered the flutes 
were removed? [The duke] disposed of that part [of the ceremony] which was 
intonated, [while he] neglected [to dispose of] that part of the ceremony which 
was mute. [He] had his heart set on the matter. What is implied by this ex- 
pression? Knowing that it was inadmissible he yet went through with it. What 
is implied by the term you (‘yet’)? It communicates the idea that [the duke] 
might have stayed [the ceremony].” 

The Gongyang passage fey chyt wu sheng jee (56), “[He] neglected [to dispose 
of] that part of the ceremony which was mute”, has elicited the following 
comment from Her Shiou: fey, jyh yee. Jyh jee bwu chiuh yee. Chyt ren yeu. 
(57), “Fey means jyh (‘to arrange’). The term jyh indicates that one did not 
dispose of [the mute part of the ceremony]. It is a Chyi idiom.” 


The use of the word fey (58) in this Gongyang passage has given rise to much 
subtle speculation. Jenq Shyuan quotes this passage in his comment on Jouwls: 
(Chuenguan tzong bor, 17.3b, phrase Yueh shy jong shyh syh ren (59)). In his 
sub-commentary on the same passage in the Joulit, Jiah Gong-yan quotes 
the now lost recollections of Jenq Shyuan’s discourses with his disciples (the 
Jeng jyh) as follows: Yueh shy juh, Chuenchiou juann iue: chiuh chyr yeou 
sheng jee, fey chyt wu sheng jee, her wey? Jeng da: fey jyh yee. Iu chiuh jee wer 
fey, guh sue fey ruoh ran... (60), “What is meant by the statement which is 
found in the commentary on the Yueh shy: ‘The Chuenchiou Commentary says: 
‘chiuh chyt yeou sheng jee, fey chyt wu sheng jee?’. Jenq [Shyuan] replied: ‘Fey 
means jyh. With respect to the disposal [of the flutes], this amounted to a 
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[partial] rejection (?). Therefore it is said to be a disposal, of a kind (?).” Duann 
Yuh-tsair (Shuo wen jiee tzyh juh, sub fey) gives a differently worded quote 
of the same passage from the Jeng jyh: Jeng iue: fey jyh yee. Yu chiuh sheng 
jee wet fey, wey fey liou bwu chiuh yee. (61), “Jenq [Shyuan] said: ‘Fey means 
jyh (‘to arrange; to dispose of’). With respect to the disposal of the intonated 
part [of the ceremony] this amounted to a [partial] rejection. (?). This means 
that one rejectingly (i.e. rejecting the music) retained and did not dismiss the 
dancers.’” (6). Jeng Shyuan’s subtle and far-fetched interpretation does not 
seem to lend support to Her Shiou’s gloss. 

Cherng 2.4 Yeong yu poou erl kuet keh. (62) Her Shiou: Yeong shang yee. Farn 
wu gau shiah, yeou jyue jia nieh baan tue poou. Chyi ren yeu. (63) Luh Der-ming’s 
definition, which seems to be based on Her Shiou’s, reads as follows: Gau 
shiah yeou jyue jia nieh baan iue poou. (64), “An implement with stepping 
boards placed [at intervals] from top to bottom is called a poou (‘step-ladder’). 
From this I conclude that the character wu which is found in Her Shiou’s 
definition is superfluous. 

Shiang 5.3 Chuenchiou: “Shwusuen Baw and JU, the heir-son of [the state of] 
Tzenq went to Jinn.” According to the Gongyang the mission of the two gentle- 
men was prompted by the impending power struggle in Tzenq. The second 
wife of the viscount of Tzeng, who was a daughter of the house of Jeu, had her 
mind set on establishing one of her grandsons, a nobleman of Jeu, as ruler in 
Tzenq. The position of U, the rightful heir, was therefore endangered. The 
Gongyang entry contains the following passage: Jeu jiang mieh jy. Guh shiangyeu 
wang day hwu Jinn. (65), “Jeu was about to extinguish it (sc. Tzenq). Therefore 
the two of them together went to reveal the danger [of the situation] to [the 
marquis of] Jinn.” My translation of this Gongyang passage is based on the 
following considerations: the morpheme day (66) is found four times in the 
Gongyang. Two of these instances occur in the entry under discussion. The re- 
maining two instances are found in the Gongyang comment on the Chuenchiou 
entry Shiang 27.5, which reads as follows: Chiou, chi yueh, shin-syh, [Shwusuen] 
Baw jyt juhour jy dahfu meng yu Song. (67), “In Autumn, in the seventh month, 
on the day shin-syh, [Shwusuen] Baw and the great officers of the feudal 
lords made a covenant in [the capital of] Sonq.” 

This covenant resulted from a meeting of great officers from various feudal 
states which had been organized by Shwusuen Baw a few months earlier 
(Shiang 27.2). This meeting and the following covenant signal that influential 
great officers had abrogated the powers of the feudal lords. One of the partici- 
pants at the two meetings, Shyr Eh of Wei, was a follower of Ning Shii, a great 
officer who had assumed control of the government in the state of Wei. After 
the assassination of Ning Shii, Shy Eh openly declared his allegiance to him. 

After this excursion we return to the Gongyang comment on Shiang 27.5: 
Her wey tzay yan Baw? Day juhour yee. Her wey day juhour? Wey Wes Shyr Eh 


tzay shyh yee. Tue: eh ren jy twu tzay shyh yiz. (68), “Why does the Chuenchiou 
speak of [Shwusuen] Baw a second time? In order to indicate that the feudal 
lords were endangered. Why so? On account of the fact that Shyr Eh of Wei 
was present. It was said: ‘A follower of an evil man is present!’”. 

In his commentary on this Gongyang passage Her Shiou glosses day (68) as 

wet (69) (‘to endanger’). But in his comment on the Gongyang entry Shiang 5.3 
Her Shiou proposes an entirely different interpretation of the morpheme day: 
Day, yi; ys yeh yu Jinn. Chys ren yeu. (70), “Day means yi (‘doubt’); a doubtful 
[legal case] was submitted to the judgment of [the marquis of] Jinn.” This 
comment by Her Shiou has given rise to much speculation. Roan Yuan, in 
his Jiawkan 7th, notes that some editions have ning yeh (71) for ys yeh (72), 
which latter reading Roan Yuan considers the correct one. Surprisingly enough 
Roan Yuan bases his preference for this reading on the mistaken notion that 
Luh Der-ming’s faanchieh spelling of the morpheme yeh (73) applies to yi (74). 
Koong Goang-sen (1752-1786) (Chuenchiou Gongyang tongyih) equates, in my 
opinion correctly, day (68) and wet (69). Wang Yiin-jy (1766-1834) objects, in 
his Jingyih shuh wen, to Her Shiou’s and Kong Goang-sen’s interpretations and 
suggests that day (Archaic d’ag) here is a loan for chyr (75) (Archaic d’sag), 
in the sense of ‘To bring a litigation before a court’. Chern Lih (1809-1869), 
in his Gongyang ythshuh, notes that Her Shiou’s and Wang Yiin-jy’s interpreta- 
tions, while differently construed, are semantically congruent. 
Ai 6.8 The final instance of alleged Chyi idioms in the Gongyang is found in 
the following passage from the entry Ai 6.8: Jiing gong syy erl Sheh lih. Chern- 
chit shyy ren yng Yang-sheng, yu ju chy jia. (76), “Duke Jiing died and Sheh 
was established. Chern-chii sent someone to bring back Yang-sheng and put 
him up at his home.” Her Shiou: Yu ju, jyh yee. Chyt ren yeu yee. (77), “[The 
expression] yw ju means jyh (‘to place’). It is a Chyi idiom.” In my opinion 
the verbal function of yu is either an extravagant case of functional variation 
or a dialectal archaism, preserving a verbal function of yu which has been 
lost elsewhere. 
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Unique forms in the Gongyang and Guuliang commentaries 


By unique forms are here meant lexical items which are exclusively found in 
either the Gongyang or the Guuliang and which do not occur in the other Chuenchiou 
texts (the Chuenchiou canon and the T'zuoojwann). Some of these forms undoubtedly 
belonged to the “Common Language” of pre-Hann times. The results of a careful 
investigation of such forms, within a large corpus of pre-Hann texts, would be useful 
for the determination of the interdependencies between individual texts. In the 
following I shall merely present a selection of unique forms in the Gongyang and 
the Guuliang. 


Unique forms in the Gongyang 
1. Pian, “section in writing”, 2 instances: Ytin 10.2 and Shs 27.5; 
Yuin 10.2: Guh jong Yun jy pian bean yee. (1), “Therefore he is degraded 
throughout the section of the text relating to duke Yiin.” 


2. Lih, “epidemic disease”, 1 instance; 
Juang 20.2: Dah jyi jee her? Ith yee. (2), “What is implied by the term ‘a great 
suffering’? An epidemic disease.” 


3. Doou, “ladle”, 1 instance; 
Shiuan 6.1: Ys doow aur erl sha jy. (3), “(The duke] hit him with the ladle 
and killed him.” 


4. Tsyr, “word; expression”, 2 instances; 
Jau 1.2: Tsyr her wey yeu chin shyh jee torng? (4), “Why are the words the same 
as those used of someone who has been personally involved in an assassina- 
tion?”’; 
Jau 12.1: Chyt tsyr tzer Chiou yeou tzuey yan eel. (5), “As for its expressions 
[of praise and blame?] I, Chiou, am the guilty one.” 


5. An, “saddle”, 1 instance; 
Jau 25.7: Yat an wer 71. (6), “[They] used a saddle as a table.” 


6. Shing, “raw [sacrificial] meat”, 1 instance; 
Ding 14.8: Shing sue shenn. (7), “Raw [sacrificial] meat is called shenn.” 


7. Men her, “door leaf”, 1 instance; 
Juang 12.4: Wann bey sa Chyou-muh, suey chyi shoou. Chyy juh hwu men her. 
(8), “Wann struck Chyou-muh with his arm and killed him, crushing his skull. 
The teeth stuck in the door leaf.” 


8. Miannmuh, “facial features”, 1 instance; 
Cherng 2.4: Miannmuh yeu Ching gong shiang syh. (9), “His features resembled 
those of duke Ching.” 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. Kuang nian, “a whole year”, 2 instances; 


Mun 2.6: Kuang nian wu jrun. (10), “[It was like] being without a ruler for 
a whole year.” 

Wen 9.1: Buh kee kuang nian wu jiun. (11), “One cannot be without a ruler 
for a whole year.” 


Shin tsae jee, “someone who gathers fire-wood”, 1 instance; 
Ai 14.1: Shin tsae jee yee. (12), “[It was] someone who gathered fire-wood.” 
Her Shiou: T'sae chyau shin jee yee. (13), “Someone who gathers fuel and wood.” 


Jy, “a single unit”, 1 instance; 
Shi 33.3: Pu maa jy luen wu faan jee. (14), “Not a single horse nor a single 
wheel returned.” 


Shuang shuang, “together, in a pair”, 1 instance; 

Shiuan 5.5: Chyt ju wey chyt shuang shuang erl jiu jyh jee yee? (15), “ Could it 
perhaps be on account of the fact the the two of them arrived together, in 
a pair?” 


Koou, “to argue (with someone)”, 1 instance; 
Yin 4.5: Wu wey tzyy koow Yiin yw. (16), “I have had an argument with 
[duke] Yiin for your sake.” 


Chuei, “to cook”, 2 instances, both in Shiuan 15.2: 
Shi hay erl chuet jy. (17), “[We] break the bones [of our children] and cook 
them.” 


Shi, “to grieve”, 3 instances, Cherng 16.11 and Jau 9.3 (twice); 

Jau 9.3: Tswen Chern shi yit (18), “By representing [the state of] Chern as still 
existing the Chuenchiow has expressed its grief [over the fate of Chern].” (2). 
Her Shiou: Shu huoo tswen Chern jee ruoh tue Chern wei tian suoo tswen, ber jy. 
(19), “That the Chwenchiou records the fire [in Chern] in order to represent 
Chern as still existing is the same as saying: ‘Chern is being preserved by Heaven’. 
The Chuenchiou grieves over it.” 


Suo cherng, “to cover the [city] walls with straw”, 1 instance; 

Ding 1.2: Buh suo cherng yee. (20), “[He] did not cover the [city] walls with 
straw.”. For different interpretations of this passage see Malmavist, “Studies 
on the Gongyang and Guuliang Commentaries 1”, BMUFEA 43 (1971), page 214. 


Juu, “to store grain”, 1 instance; 
Shi 3.5: Wu juu suh. (21), “Do not hoard grain!” 


Dye, “to wink”, 1 instance; 
Wen 7.8: Dye Jinn dahfu shyy yeu gong meng yee. (22), “They] winked to the 
great officers of Jinn and made them make a covenant with the duke.” Luh 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Der-ming’s edition had (23) for which form he gives the pronunciation shuenn. 
He also gives the variant reading (24), his spellings for which yield Ancient 
Chinese ?’;2t and d’set, “to communicate one’s intention by means of [a wink 
of] the eye.” 


Shuenn, “to wink”, 1 instance; 

Cherng 2.4: Shih-keh shuenn Luu Wei jy shyh. (25), “Shih-keh winked to the 
envoys from Luu and Wei.” Luh Der-ming equates this form with (26) shuenn. 
He also indicates the readings ¢’j2t and d’iet. One edition has dye (24) for 
shuenn (23). 


Tswen, “to kick”, 1 instance; 
Shiuan 6.1: Chyt Mii-ming nih erl tswen jy. (27), “Chyi Mii-ming intercepted 
[the dog] and kicked it.” 


Chwu, “to jump down stairs”, 2 instances, both in Shiuan 6.1; 
Chwu jie erl tzoou. (28), “[He] jumped down the stairs and ran.” For a discus- 
sion of this passage see Malmqvist, op. cit., page 187. 


Daw, “to arrive at”, 1 instance; 
Shiuan 12.3: Shyh yi shyy jiun wang pey yan ruu daw bth yih. (29), “Thereby 
I have caused you, Sir, in great anger to condescend to arrive in my poor city.” 


Bey, “to be exhausted”, 4 instances, all in Shiwan 15.2; 
Shenn yit bey. (30), “What extreme plight!” 


Chyn, “to make an effort”, 1 instance; 

Ding 8.16: Chyn, ranhow der mean. (31), “Only with an effort he managed to 
make his escape.” I suggest that chyn (32) is a loan for chyn (33), “to make 
an effort”. 


Beansoen, “‘to act to the detriment of someone”, 1 instance; 
Hwan 11.4: Tzyh beansoen yi shyng chyuan. (34), “One may weigh and evaluate 
circumstances in such a way that the result is detrimental to oneself.” 


Jiaujean, “proud and arrogant”, 1 instance; 

Shiang 19.2: Wey chyt jiawean, shyy chyi shyh tzyy chuu hwu juhour jy shang 
yee. (35), “It was on account of his behaving in a proud and arrogant manner: 
he made his heir-son occupy a position above that of the feudal lords.” 


Juu yeou, “to lord over”, 1 instance; 
Shiang 10.9: Juhour moh jy juu yeou. (36), “None of the feudal lords lorded 
over it.” 


Shyu, “all”, 1 instance; 
Cherng 15.2: Luu ren shyu shang Guei-fuu jy wu how yee. (37), “The men of 
Luu all grieved over the fact that Guei-fuu had no descendant.” Her Shiou: 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Shyu jee jie gong jy tsyr yee. Guan dong yeu. (38), “Shyu is an expression meaning 
‘all together’. It is an idiom used in the area East of the Pass.” 


Er erl, “in a moment”, 2 instances; 

Hwan 2.5: Er erl kee yii wet chyi yeou yit. (39), “[Ownership of land] can be 
established in a single instant [by the mere act of taking possession of the 
land].” 


Juang 32.3: Er erl Ya shyh shieh cherng. (40), “In a short while Ya’s prepara- 
tions for the assassination had been completed.” 


Er “to look around”, 2 instances; 

Ding 8.16: Er erl chiin chyi baan. (41), “[He] looked around and carved 
[a message] on his [food] plate.” 

Ibid. Er erl iue: Bit tzai! Bii tzai! (42), “[He] looked around and said: ‘Oh, that 
one! That one!” 


Yihran, “vigorously”, 1 instance; 

Shiuan 6.1: Yithran tsorng hwu Jaw Duenn erl ruh. (43), “[He] vigorously 
followed Jaw Duenn and entered [the palace].” An early variant reading, yiran 
(44) is evidenced by Jenq Shyuan’s commentary on Yilii 8.6a, phrase yi lih 
(45). Jeng Shyuan quotes this Gongyang passage as Yiran tsorng iu Jaw Duenn 
(46). For this see Bernhard Karlgren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gls. 848 and 
967. 


Tzarran, “in unison”, 1 instance; 
Cherng 15.2: Ju dahfu jie tzarran iue (47), “The assembled great officers all said 
in unison”. Luh Der-ming gives the readings ts’a4p and dz’dp. 


Tuoran, “remittently”, 4 instances, all in Jaw 19.5; 
Fuh ja yi fann tzer tuoran yuh. (48), “[Sometimes the physician] effected 
a relief [in the patient’s condition] by adding a meal [to his diet].” 


Jiawran, “wailing loudly”, 1 instance; 


Jau 25.7: Jau gong iu shyh jiawran erl ku. (49), “Duke Jau thereupon wailed 
loudly and cried.” 


Unique forms in the Guuliang 


Chyi and 2. nieh, “joint together, of legs”, 1 instance of each; 
Jau 20.3: Dye jee her yee? Iue: leang tzwu buh neng shiang guoh. Chyt wey jy 
chyi, Chuu wey jy nieh. (50), “What is meant by the term dye? It means that 


his two feet could not move independently of one another. In Chyi [this afflic- 
tion] is called chyt, in Chuu it is called nteh.” 


10. 


1]. 


12. 


13. 


. Yh, “throat”, 1 instance; 


Jau 19.2: Yth buh rong lth. (51), “[His] throat [was so swollen that he] could 
not swallow the rice.” 


. Gan juh, “thick and thin gruel of rice”, 1 instance; 


Jau 19.2: Ku chih chuoh gan juh. (52), “[Jyy] wept and drank thick and thin 
gruel of rice.” 


. Mihshyr, “whetstone”, 1 instance; 


Juang 24.1: Jia mihshyr yan. (53), “One applied the whetstone to them (sc. 
the rafters).” 


. Ythyth, “significance”, 1 instance; 


Shiang 29.2: Tsyy jyh jiun jy ythyth yee. (54), “This is the significance of 
reporting the arrival of the duke.” 


. Gong neu, “skillful women”, 1 instance; 


Hwan 14.5: Gwo fei wu liang nong gong neu yee. (55), “It was not that the state 
lacked skilled farmers and skillful women.” 


. Renmin, “the people”, 1 instance; 


Yuin 5.9: Bau renmin chiu niou maa sue chin. (56), “To oppress the people and 
to drive away the cattle and horses is called chin (‘to invade’).” 


. Renlsth, “manpower; the resources of man”, 6 instances, all in Ding 1.6; 


Chyi shyr chyong renlih jinn ranhow yu, yu jy jeng yee. (57), “When the season 
has come to an end and when the strength of man has been exhausted, and 
one thereafter performs the rain sacrifice, then it is a correct performance.” 


Shinjyh, “inclination”, 2 instances, both in Jau 19.5; 
Jiow shy, shyue wenn wu fang, shinjyh buh tong, shen jy tzuey yee. (58), “If, after 
having approached a teacher, his studying lacks direction and his inclination 
is not carried through, then he himself is to blame.” 


Day, “to cheat”, 3 instances all in Shi 1.9; 
Eh gong tzyy jy day. (59), “The Chuenchiou condemns the prince for his cheating.” 


Yi, “a single unit”, 1 instance; 

Shi 33.3: Pit maa yit luen wu faan jee. (60), “Not a single horse nor a single 
wheel returned.” For this passage see Malmavist, op. cit., pages 175-6. The 
morpheme yi occurs also in Juang 31.5: Huoh tue yit ju Hwan yee. (61), “Some 
say that the Chuwenchiou wished to represent him as different from duke 
Hwan.” (?) Wang Yiin-ju (Jingyih shuh wen): yii (62)=chyt (63)=yth (64). 


Kanq, “to appear as, or behave as an equal”, 4 instances, of which one is given 
below: 
Hwan 9.4: Shyy shyh tzyy kang juhour jy lit erl lat chaur. (65), “[He] made his 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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heir-son participate in rites proper to a feudal lord and under these circum- 
stances made him pay a court visit to Luu.” 


Chuoh, “to drink”, 1 instance; 
Jau 19.2: Ku chih chuoh gan juh. (66), “[Jyy] wept and drank thick and thin 
gruel of rice.” 


Huah, “to treat without due respect”, 1 instance; 

Hwan 6.1: Yt chyi huah woo. (67), “It was on account of the fact that he 
treated us in a disrespectful manner.” For this see On the alleged Chys idioms 
in the Gongyang, page 57. 


Jiaujie, “to have contacts with”, 1 instance; 

Yiin 2.5: Yii gwo shyh jee, wey chyt lai jiaujie tu woo. (68), “That the name 
of the state is here used in place of the family name is due to the fact that he 
came and had [official] contacts with us.” 


Chu wang, “to leave in exile”. 3 instances: Juang 9.4 and Shiuan 2.4 (twice); 
Shiuan 2.4: Chu wang buh yeuan jun shyh. (69), “[ You] left to go in exile, but 
before you had got very far the lord was assassinated.” 


Miann, “distant, in time”, 1 instance; 

Juang 3.3: Jeu shiah, miann yee. (70), “[That one] employed the lowest [grade 
of mourning clothes] was due to the long interval [between the death and 
the second burial].” 


Woan, “late”, 2 instances; 

Wen 5.1: Feng yit tzao erl hann yti woan. (71), “It was too early for the pre- 
sentation of gifts in aid of the burial, while at the same time it was too late 
for the hann ceremony.” 

Wen 14.8: Jyh cherng shiah ranhow jy. Her jyh jy woan yee! (72), “[He] did not 
know of this until they arrived below the walls [of the capital]. How could he 
be so late in finding out!” 


Tzuey, “the most’’, 1 instance; 
Wen 11.6: Shwusuen Der-chern tzuey shann sheh jee yee. (73), “Shwusuen Der- 
chern was the one who was most skilled in shooting.” 


Shianq, “the former (occasion); the previous”, 3 instances; 

Shi 1.4: Shyh shiang jy shy yee. (74), “This was the army of the previous 
occasion.” 

Shi 8.2: Ytt shiang jy taur guei chith jy yee. (75), “[The earl of Jenq] begged 
permission [to participate in the covenant] on account of the fact that he had 
left the previous covenant and returned home.” 

Cherng 2.10: Jin jy chiu, shiang jy jiau yee. (76), “Pride goes before a fall.” 


22. Cheeran, “separatedly”’. 1 instance; 

Shi 4.5: Iu shyh cheeran way Chyt hour yee. (77), “Here the Chuenchiou treats 
the marquis of Chyi in a manner that sets him apart and regards him as an 
outsider.” Bernhard Karlgren, Glosses on the Book of Odes, gl. 617: “Thereupon 
they greatly disapproved of the prince of Ts’i.” Yang Shyh-shiun’s sub-com- 
mentary on the Guuliang suggests that chee (Archaic f’ia or ?’ja) ran means 
“widely and greatly”. Jong Wen-jeng, following Wang Niann-suen and Wang 
Yiin-jy, rejects this interpretation and suggests that cheeran means liway (78), 
“to separate; to set apart”, and that chee here is a loan for chyy (79), (Archaic 
dia and tia), “to separate”. Cf. Helyea: Chyy li yee. (80), “Chyy means to 
separate”’. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON A SANTAIR 
POEM OF THE TARNG PERIOD 


By 


GORAN MALMQVIST 


Several important manuscripts dating from the Tarng period (618-906) have 
been brought to light in recent years. One among them is the manuscript copy of 
part of the Luenyeu (“The Analects”), with a commentary by the great Hann scholar 
Jenq Shyuan (1).1) This manuscript which was found in Asidana, situated in Turfan 
in the Uighur Autonomous Region, was written by a twelve year old school boy, 
Buh Tian-show (2) in the year 710. 

Apart from the Luenyeu, Buh Tian-show’s manuscript contains six five-syllabic 
quatrains, two of which were probably composed by Buh Tian-show himself, and 
a six-syllabic stanza comprising eight verses which carries the title Shyrell yueh 
santair tsyr (“A santair poem on the twelve months”). 

Buh Tian-show’s manuscript provides important material for the study of the 
phonology of the Chinese dialect spoken in Turfan in the early 8th century, for 
the study of graphic variants and popular simplifications of characters, and, above 
all, for the study of the development of a particular poetic genre in Tarng China. 

The manuscript has been made the subject of competent and penetrating studies 
by Chinese scholars. Two of these studies have a particular relevance for the theme 
of this paper, namely Guo Moh-ruoh’s article “Random notes on the shy and tsyr 
poetry on Buh Tian-show’s manuscript copy of the Lwenyew”.?) The other article 
which was authored by Long Huey and which deals with the same topic appeared 
in Kaogu 3, 1972.8) 

In his competent study Long Huey takes Guo Moh-ruoh’s paper as his point of 
departure, and has thus been able to correct some mistaken interpretations which 
mar Guo’s paper. 


1) Figures within parentheses refer to lists of Chinese characters placed at the end of the paper. 

2) Guo Moh-ruoh, “Buh Tian-show Luenyeu chaubeen how de shy tsyr tzarluh, (3) Guang Ming 
Ri Bao, February 15, 1972 and Kaogu 1, 1972. 

3) Long Huey, “Buh Tian-show Luenyeu chaubeen how de shy tsyr tzarluh her jiawshyh (4) (Studies 
on the poetry found on Buh Tian-show’s manuscript copy of the Luenyeu). Many of the poems discussed 
in my paper are referred to in Long Huey’s article, a full and annotated translation of which has 
appeared in Goran Malmoavist, Literary Fragments from the Tang Period, Skrifter utgivna av Foreningen 
for Orientaliska Studier, Vol. 10, Stockholm 1974. 
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A transcription of the text of the santair poem is given below. (The Chinese texts 
of this poem, and the other poems discussed later, are given at the end of the paper). 
Guo Moh-ruoh’s reading of the text is found in the left column and his emendations 
in the middle column. The text established by Long Huey is given in the right 
column. 


Shyrell yueh santasr tsyr 
Jeng yueh nian shoou chu chuen, Jeng yueh nian shoou chu chuen 
(wann huh) gae guh yng shin. ? ? gae guh yng shin. 
Thi Shyuan fuh ling chyou shyue, lit shyan fuh chyn chyou shyue Int Shyuan fuh ling chyou shyue, 
shuh shiah nae tyau ? jen. shuh shiah nae tyau yn jeng. Shuh shiah nae ferng Tzyy-jen. 
Shiang Tuo chi suey jy shu, Shiang Tuo chi suey jy shyh, 
Gan Luo shyr el sheang Chyn. Gan Luo shyr ell shiang Chyn. Gan Luo shyr ell shiang Chyn. 
(Ruoh) wu liang chi jice meng, Ruoh wu liang cht jiee meng, 


Ferng Tarng ning der jong chern? Ferng Tarng ning der jong chern? Ferng Tarng ning der jong chern? 


“The first month, the beginning of the year, the onset of spring, 
? % changes the old, welcomes the new. 
Lii Shyuan relied on supernational powers in his pursuit of learning, 
under the tree he happened to meet with Tzyy-jen. 
When Shiang Tuo was seven he had knowledge of the affairs [of the world], 
at twelve years of age Gan Luo served as minister in Chyn. 
Without a good wife who was able to interpret dreams, 
how could Ferng Tarng have obtained his loyal minister?” 


In his article Long Huey gives a detailed account of the arguments on which he 
bases his reading of the poem. I shall therefore here limit myself to a few observa- 
tions on Guo Moh-ruoh’s emendations. 

Guo Moh-ruoh’s third verse reads as follows in translation: “Tuning the strings 
and strumming his lute he pursued his studies.” The emendation of fuk ling into 
fuh chyn is of course phonologically impossible. Long Huey notes that Gan Bao in 
his Soou shern jth (“Marvellous Tales”)') tells the story of the studious ghost Lii 
Shyuan-shyr (6) who together with Wang Tzyy-jen (7) studied under Master Bian 
Shiaw (8). The context of that story makes it perfectly clear that the fourth character 
of the fourth verse is ferng (“to meet with”) and not tyau, as suggested by Guo 
Moh-ruoh. 

As to the last character in the fifth verse Long Huey concludes, on metrical 
grounds, that shyh is the correct reading. 

The story of the precocious Shianq Tuo who taught Confucius several lessons is 
told in both the Hwai-nan Tzyy (SBBY ed. 19.12a) and Wang Chong’s Luenn herng 


1) Gan Bao, Soou shern jih (5), Goang Hann Wey tsorngshu ed., jiuann 2. 
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(SBBY ed. 26.4a). This story must have been very popular in the Tarng period, 
as no less than eleven manuscripts on this topic have been found in Duennhwang. 
One version has been translated by Arthur Waley, in his Ballads and Stories from 
the Tun-huang (London 1960). 

Neither Guo Moh-ruoh nor Long Huey has been able to explain the reference to 
Ferng Tarng and his capable wife (verse 8). Both the Shyyjith and the Hannshu 
are silent on this point. 

Apart from the first stanza, two lines of the second stanza have been partially 
preserved on Buh Tian-show’s manuscript: 


Ell yueh yeau wang mei lin, 
ching tyau tuu yeh... 


“In the second month I look afar towards the prunus grove, 
the green branches sprout their leaves...” 


From this we know that the poem originally comprised twelve (or possibly 
thirteen) stanzas, which is also clearly indicated by the title of the poem. 

In his article Long Huey refers to a number of “twelve months” poems of the 
Tarng period. One of these poems was written by Lii Heh (790—816)?) on the occasion 
of the prefectural examinations in Hernan. This poem comprises 13 stanzas (one 
for each month of the year and one for the intercalary month). Each stanza consists 
of a seven-syllabic liwhshy. 

Eleven stanzas of a composite “twelve months” poem are found scattered in 
the Chyuan Tarng shy (11.75b-77b). This poem, which is entitled Yih Charngan 
(10) (“Remembering Charngan”) was written by several minor poets of the late 
eighth century.*) 

The poem, each stanza of which consists of six six-syllabic verses, is written in 
@ very conventional style and lacks literary value. 

Long Huey mentions another “twelve months” poem, entitles Juang Jiangnan 
(“Descriptions of the South”), which he refrains from discussing in detail. This 
poem is a composite work, originally comprising twelve stanzas. Each stanza com- 
prises four five-syllabic verses. The poem was written by the same poets who 
contributed stanzas to the Yih Charngan poem, with the exception of Duh Yih (13) 


2) Lii Heh, Hernan fuu shyh shyrell yueh yuehtsyr (9), Chyuan Tarng shy (The complete collection of 
Tarng poems), 2. 48a). 

*) Here follows a list of the individual stanzas and their authors: Ist stanza, by Shieh Liang-fuu (11); 
2nd stanza, by Baw Farng (12); 3rd stanza, by Duh Yih (13); 4th stanza, by Chiou Dan (14); the 5th 
stanza, which is missing, must have been written by either Jiah Yean (15) or Sheen Jonq-chang (16); 
6th stanza, by Jenq Gay (17); 7th stanza, by Chern Yuan-chu (18); 8th stanza, by Leu Wey (19); 9th 
stanza, by Fann Deng (20); 10th stanza, by Farn Shyun (21); 11th stanza, by Liou Farn (22), and the 
12th stanza by Shieh Liang-fuu (11). A stanza for the intercalary month may be missing. If so, this 
stanza must have been written by either Jiah Yean (15) or Sheen Jonq-chang (16). 
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and Chern Yuan-chu (18), and with the addition of Jiah Yean (15) and Sheen Jonq- 
chang (16). The stanza for the third month, which is missing, was probably written 
by either Duh Yih or Chern Yuan-chu. 

The poem Juang Jiangnan contains instances of delightfully naive imagery. 
A transcription and a translation of the poem are given below: 


Ist stanza, by Baw Farng: 
Jiang nan meng chuen tian, 
shing yeh dah ru chyan. 
Bair yun juang met shuh, 
ching paur syh feng tyan. 


“The South in early spring, 

the leaves of the shing plant are as large as coppers. 
The plum trees dress up like white clouds, 

the rape turnip fields resemble a blue gown.” 


2nd stanza, by Shieh Liang-fuu: 
Jiang nan jong chuen tian, 

shih yeu seh ru ian. 

Sy wet Wu-chang leou, 

buh tzuoh Shyr-men chyuan. 


“The South in middle spring, 

the light drizzle resembles smoke. 
Threads of silk are the Wuchang willows, 
a ribbon of cotton is the Shyrmen well.” 


The 3rd stanza is missing. 


4th stanza, by Jiah Yean 
Jiang nan meng shiah tian, 
isyr jwu soen ru bian. 
Shenn chih wei lou ger, 

ua sheng tzuoh goan shyan. 


“The South in early summer, 

the shoots of the thick bamboo seem plaited together. 
A mirage the tall pavillions, 

the croaking of frogs serves as flutes and strings.” 
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5th stanza, by Farn Shyun: 
Jiang nan jong shiah tran, 
shyr yeu shiah ru chuan. 

Lu jyu chwei jin dann, 

gan jiau tuu bair lian. 


“The South in middle summer, 

the seasonal rain pours down like a stream. 
The citron trees suspend their golden pellets, 
the banana plant spits out white lotus flowers.’ 


> 


6th stanza, by Farn Deng: 
Jiang nan jth shiah tian, 
shen reh hann ru chyuan. 
Wen ruey cherng les tzer, 
jia sha tzuoh shoei tyan. 


“The South in late summer, 
the body is hot, sweat pours like a spring. 
Mosquitoes and gnats boom like thunder, 


the robes of the monks are turned into paddy fields.” 


7th stanza, by Jenq Gay: 
Jiang nan meng chiou tian, 
daw hua bair ru jan. 

Suh wann tsarn shin oou, 
tsarn jguang duh woan lian. 


“The South in early autumn, 

the flowers of the rice plants are white like felt. 
The white wrists are shamed by the new arrowroot, 
the fading beauty envies the late lotus.” 


8th stanza, by Sheen Jonq-chang: 
Jiang nan jong chiou tian, 

shyun bts dah ru chwan. 

Lei shyh jang tyng lang, 

tair wes jieh shyr chyan. 
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“The South in early autumn, 

the bill of the snouted sturgeon is as large as a ship. 
Thunder are the waves by the Camphor Tree Pavillion, ° 
moss is your fare by the border stone.” 


9th stanza, by Liou Farn: 
Jiang nan jth chiou tian, 
lth shyr dah ru chyuan. 
Feng yeh horng shya jeu, 
tsang lu bair lang chuan. 


“The South in late autumn, 

the chestnuts are large as fists. 

The maple leaves—the red curtain of evening glow is raised, 
the reed flowers—a river of white waves.” 


10th stanza, by Shieh Liang-fuu: 
[nang nan meng dong tian, 

dy suey roan ru mian. 

Lnuh jiuann ba jtau leh, 

hwang jin jyu yow shyuan. 


“The South in early winter, 

the seed clusters of the reed are soft as cotton. 
Green silk—the banana leaves have split, 

yellow gold—the oranges and pumeloes hang ripe.’ 


? 


11th stanza, by Leu Wey: 
Jiang nan jong dong tian, 

tzyy jeh jye ru bian. 

Hae jiang yan tzuoh sheue, 
shan yong huoo geng tyan. 


“The South in middle winter, 

the joints of the purple canes are like whips. 
The sea turns the salt into snow, 

the mountains plough the fields with fire.” 





12th stanza, by Chiou Dan: 
Jiang nan jth dong yueh (!) 
horng shieh dah ru pyan. 
Hwu shoes long wei jing,*) 
lu feng chth tzuoh tan. 


“The South in late winter, 

the red crabs are as large as pumpkins. 

The water of the Dragon lake is a mirror, 

the vapour above the censer peak turns into mist.” 


In his article Long Huey briefly mentions that the ballad texts from Duenn- 
hwang comprise two “twelve months” poems, MSS Stein 6208 and Pelliot 3812. 
Both these texts have been published in Jao Tsong-yi and Paul Demieville, Airs 
de Touen-Houang, Textes a chanter des VII Ie—Xe siecles.*) 

MS Pelliot 3812, with some readings adopted from MS Stein 6208, has been 
translated into French by Paul Demieville (op. cit., pp. 117-118). A complete 
transcription and a translation of MS Stein 6208 are given below.®) 


MS Stein 6208: Shyrell yueh ge 


1. Jeng yueh meng chuen, chuen jiann shiuan, 
kwang fu yih bye, ? 2 nian. 
Wu duan jtah der charng jeng shiuh, 
jraw chieh shyun charng dwu tzyh mian. 


“In the first month, the beginning of spring, spring gradually grows warm, 
once my cracy husband left .. . years. 

For no reason at all I was married to a soldier who went on a distant campaign, 
leaving his wife always to sleep alone.” 


2. Ell yueh jong chuen, chuen yii reh, 
tzyh bye jeng huan, shyr nan cheh. 
Jeng ren yt chiuh, daw san chiou, 
hwang neau chuang bian, huan shin (?) yueh. 


‘) I tentatively suggest that this verse should read as follows: Long hwu shoet wei jing. 

‘) Mission Paul Pelliot, Documents conservés a la Bibliotheque nationale, Centre national de la Re- 
cherche Scientifique, Paris 1971, pp. 308-312. 

*) The Chinese text which is given at the end of the paper is the version established by Jao Tsong-yi, 
whose emendations are placed within parentheses. Readings adopted from MS Pelliot 3812 are placed 
within square brackets. In a few instances my own reading of the text deviates from that of Jao Tsong- 
yi. My own emendations are preceded by the signum M. 
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“In the second month, the middle of spring, spring is already hot, 

since I took farewell of my soldier-love it has indeed been hard to cope. 
Three autumns have arrived since my soldier left, 

beside the window the orioles sing at the new (?) moon.” 


. San yueh jih chuen, chuen jiuh shiuan, 


hu niann (?) Liau-yang, chour joan nan. 
chean chieh sy jiun, charng yuh duann, 
jiun her wu shing, buh guei [hwan]. 


“In the third month, the end of spring, spring suddenly turns warm, 
when I suddenly think of Liau-yang my sorrow becomes harder to bear. 
I, the abandoned wife, long for my lord, my intestines will break, 

why should you be so unlucky so as not to be able to return? 


. Syh yueh meng shiah, shiah jiann reh, 


hu yih jeng jiun wu shyr jye. 
Chieh jin you tswen jiow ryh chyng. 
jiun her bwu yih chieh shin jye 


“In the fourth month, the beginning of summer, summer is gradually getting hot, 
I suddenly remember that no time has been set for my lord [‘’s return]. 

I still harbour the same love for you as before, 

why do you not remember that my heart is exhausted?” 


Wuu yueh jong shiah, shiah sheng reh, 
hu yth jeng ren, chour genq fa. 

Yi buh yi wang Loong shan dong, 

hu jiann jiun 2 chour syh 2. 


“In the fifth month, the middle of summer, summer turns excessively hot, 
when I suddenly think of my soldier my sorrow bursts forth anew. 

With each step I look afar, towards the east of Mount Loong, 

when I suddenly see my lord’s ?, my sorrow is like o0 


. Lhow yueh jih shiah, shiah gong torng, 


chieh yih fenn yeu duey chiou feng. 
¢ keh ryh ryh bin hwu yueh, 
how yuan chuen shuh 





“In the sixth month, the end of summer, summer rests the same, 
I dread the thought of facing again the autumn wind. 

The 2 guest day after day visits the northern moon, 

the spring trees in the back garden .. .” 


7. Chi yueh meng chiou, chiou yur lang, 
harn yann nan fei shuh wann harng. 
Chean chieh sy jiun charng yuh duann, 
cae pia ew ba Owes 


“In the seventh month, the beginning of autumn, autumn is already cool, 
the frozen wild geese fly south, several ten thousand lines. 

When I think of you, my lord, my intestines will break. 

eee ee dpe, Bein Je ahs 0 Ae Dekodd teh sar de aang MOU maar ex 


8. Ba yueh jong chiou, chiou yit lan, 
ryh ryh chour jrun shyng luh nan. 
Chieh yuann Chiou Hwu suh shiang jrann. 


“In the eighth month, the middle of autumn, autumn is deepening, 
everyday I grieve over my lord who has to travel hard roads. 
I wish that I soon shall meet my Chiou Hwu,’) 
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9. Jeou yueh jong chiou, chiou yuh moh, 
hu yth jeng jiun wu shyr jye. 
Iuan-tang jiin bey leeng ru bing, 
yeu shiang jiang...... 


7) Yuehfuu shyjyt (SBBY ed. 36.la ): “The Shijing tzarjih (“Tales of the Western Capitall) says: 
‘Chiou Hwu, who was a man of Luu, took himself a wife. After three months he went away to serve 
abroad. Three years later he left his post and returned home. His wife was plucking mulberry leaves 
in the outskirts [of their home town). When Chiou arrived at the outskirts he did not recognize his 
wife. When he saw her and found her pretty, he presented her with an ingot of gold. His wife said: 
I have a husband who serves abroad and does not return home. I have lived alone for three years, 
but never until today have I been insulted in this way!’ Without paying heed to him she went on with 
her work. 

Chiou Hwu felt ashamed and withdrew. When he arrived home, he asked where his wife was. He 
was told that she had gone to pick mulberry leaves at the outskirts of the town and had not yet returned. 
When she did return he found that she was the girl whom he had just tried to make. Both man and 
husband were ashamed. The wife drowned herself in the River Yi.” 
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“In the ninth month, the last month of autumn, autumn is about to end, 
I suddenly remember that no time has been set for my lord[’s return]. 
The quilt embroidered with Iuan-iang ducks is as cold as ice, 

compared to before (?)......... ‘ 


10. Shyr yueh meng dong, dong jrann harn, 
jin shang fen fen sheue fu shan. 


Chyn seh bye jiun jinn jinn bah, 
chour jiun tzuoh keh tzay Charng-an. 


“In the tenth month, the beginning of winter, winter gradually gets cold, 
Now the whirling snow spreads over the mountain. 

With lute and harp I farewelled my lord .. .°) 

I grieve over the fact that you, my lord, live as a guest in Charngan.” 


ll. Shyr ys yueh jong dong, dong jrann harn, 
tou gue dwu tzuoh liuh chuang chyan. 
Jann paur yuan her buh kas ling, 
chour jiun feir meet koong [shyan kuan]. 


“In the eleventh month, the middle of winter, winter gradually gets cold, 

deep in my chamber I sit alone by the green window. 

Why do I not cut out the collar of your army dress? 

I grieve that you, my lord, [once] so burly and handsome, will resent that 
the collar is too wide.” 


12. Shyr ell yueh 7th dong, dong jy harn, 
jow yeh chour j1un woh buh an. 
Jeen harn luh tzyh (?) wu ren jrann, 
hu yth sy jiun chour... 


“In the twelfth month, the last month of winter, winter is intensely cold, 
day and night I grieve over you, my sleep is disturbed. 

No one can see the auspicious letters under my pillow case, °) 

when I suddenly think of my lord, my sorrow .. .” 


Long Huey (op. cit.) suggests that the name “Santair” (“three towers”) is 
derived from the rebuilding of the Three Towers in the city of Yeh (23) by Gau 
Yang (24) (Emperor Wen Shiuan) of Northern Chyi (550-577). For this he refers 


®) I fail to make sense of the last three characters of this verse. 
*) Both my reading and my translation of this verse are tentative. 
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to the work Liou Bin-keh jiahuah luh (25), compiled by Wei Shyun (26) of the Tarng 
period. The edition included in the Shyuhae leybian (27) carries a preface by Wei 
Shyun, dated in the tenth year of the Dahjong reign (A.D. 856). 

Early attempts at interpreting the meaning of the term santair arrive at greatly 
diverging results. Some of these interpretations are discussed by the Sonq scholar 
Guo Maw-chiann in his Yuehfuu shyjyt (28) (SBBY ed. 75.1a-b): 

“The How Hann shu says: ‘Tsay long (133-192) held the office of Grandee Sec- 
retary, was transferred to that of Censor and then promoted to Board President. 
Within the space of three days he consecutively held the three high offices known 
as the San Tair.’ In his work Shiwh shyh shyy (“Exposition of the origin of matters”) 
Ferng Jiann states as follows: ‘Since [Tsay] Iong had a knowledge of the rules of 
music, the Bureau of Music (Yuehfuu) created the Santair air in order to please 
him and to express the hope that he would be amply rewarded.’ The work [nou 
Yeu-shyi jiahuah luh (which is of course identical with the Liou Bin-keh jrahuah luh) 
says: ‘The expression San tair song jeou (29) (“The Three Towers present wine’) 
derives from the following event: Gau Yang of Northern Chyi destroyed the Bronze 
Bird Terrace (which had been erected by Tsaur Tsau) and built [instead] three 
towers. The people of the palace clapped their hands and shouted: ‘Bring wine up 
into the tower!’ Therefore these airs are referred to as santair.’ 

(Guo Maw-chiann continues:) “The work Tzy shiah jyi (30) (“A collection for 
whiling away time”) by Lii Kuang-yih of the Tarng period states as follows: ‘The 
santair, in 30 beats, is the name of an air sung in rapid rythm. Formerly there were 
three towers in Yeh. Shyr Jih Long (also known as Shyr Huu and Emperor Wuu 
of How Jaw, who reigned in the years 334-348) often used this place for banquets 
and picnics. The musicians created this air in order to speed the drinking.’. It is 
uncertain which of these accounts is the correct one.” 

(Guo Maw-chiann continues:) “The work Yehdu guhshyh (31) (“Tales about 
the capital of Yeh”) (probably identical with the work Yehjong jth (31) by the Jinn 
scholar Luh Huey) says: ‘In the fith year of the Jiann’an reign (A.D. 200) Tsaur 
Tsau defeated Yuan Shaw at Yeh. In the 15th year of the Jiann’an he built the 
Bronze Bird Tower, in the 18th year (A.D. 213) he constructed the Golden Tiger 
Tower, and in the 19th year (A.D. 214) he created the Ice Well Tower. These towers 
are called “Yehjong santair” (“The Three Towers in Yeh”).’ The Beet shyy 
(“Northern history”) says: ‘In the Tianbao reign (550-559) emperor Wen Shiuan 
of Chyi built three towers in Yeh, utilizing the old foundations, but adding to 
the height [of the old towers]. After nine years the towers were completed. The 
Tower of the Bronze Bird was renamed The Golden Phoenix; [The Tower of] the 
Golden Tiger was renamed The Response of the Sage, and [the tower of] the Ice 
Well was renamed The Lofty Light.’ We note from the Yueh yuann (“Repository 
of Music”) that in the Tianbao reign of the Tarng dynasty (742-755) the airs of 
the yeu mode comprised the santair and also the rapid santair.” 

It is quite apparent from Guo Maw-chiann’s survey that the meaning of the term 
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santair was not readily understood by Tarng and Sonq authors. The matter becomes 
even more puzzling when we turn to the Liou Bin-keh jiahuah luh:') 

Yiin jeou syh tzyh, juh yu shyy shyh. Chu iu Ter-tian shyr. Bihjou tsyhshyy Jenq 
Horng-ching jee jinn jy. Ren huoh jy jy, yit (=erl) san tair song jeou dang shyr wey 
jinn sheau. Gay in Bees Chyst Gau Yang hoet Torng Chiueh Tair juh san geh tair. 
Gong ren pas shoou hu shang tair. In yis song jeou. (36). 

“Four-character phrases relating to wine drinking have been recorded in the 
histories. They appeared in the time of [Empress Wuu] Tzer-tian. A certain Jenq 
Horng-cing who was prefect of Bihjou presented them [at the court?], where some- 
one was able to interpret their meaning. But (reading erl for yis) the expression 
. an tair song jeou was not readily understood at the time. It is obviously derived 
from the fact that Gau Yang of Northern Chyi destroyed the Tower of the Bronze 
Bird and constructed [in its stead] three towers. The people in the palace clapped 
their hands and shouted [for wine to be] brought up into the tower. In consequence 
wine was brought. (Or: “In consequence, this air was used as a drinking song.”)” 

Prior to the discovery of the Santair shyrell yueh tsyr of Buh Tian-show’s manu- 
script, the term santair was known to have been used to name three metrically 
different forms of the Tarng period. One of these forms, which is simply called 
Santair, is a six-syllabic quatrain. In the Yuehfuu shyjyt (75.1b) it is represented 
by two rather indifferent poems by Wei Ing-wuh (736-830): 


Yth nian, yth nian, lao chiuh, 
ming ryh, how ryh, hua kai. 
Wey baw, Charng-an, pyng ding, 
wann gwo, chit der, shyan bei? 


“One year follows upon another, 

tomorrow or the day thereafter the flowers will open. 
While peace has not yet been reported from Charngan, 
how could the myriad princes drink [and make merry]?” 


Bing pann, harn tarng, shyy liuh, 
yeu yu, bae tsao, jie sheng. 

Jau lai, men ger, wu shyh, 

woan shiah, gau jai, yeou chyng. 


10) The Liou Bin-keh jiahuah luh is included in a number of tsorngshu, such as the Shyuehae leybian 
(27), the Tarngren shuo huey (33), the Tarngday tsorngshu (34), and the Yangshan Gushyh wenfarng 
(35). The relevant passage is not found in all of these editions of the Liou Bin-keh jiahuah luh. Nearly 
identical versions of the passage quoted below are found in the Shyuehae leybian and Yangshan Guhshyh 
wenfarng. The following quote is taken from the Wenhae reprint of the Shyuehae leybtan, vol. 6, page 
3283). 
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“The ice melts, the frozen banks are getting green, 
after the rain the hundred grasses come to life. 

In the morning the gates [of the palace] are idle, 
at night feelings are roused in the lofty halls.” 


A number of six-syllabic quatrains have been attributed to the Tarng poet Wang 
Jiann (768-8302). One of two poems which carry the title Gongjong Santatr ( Yuehfuu 
shyjys 75.1b) reads as follows: 


Chyr beet, chyr nan, tsao liuh, 
diann chyan, diann how, hua horng. 
Tian tzyy, chian man, wann suey, 
Wey lang, ming yueh, ching feng. 


“North of the lake and south of the lake, the grass is green, 

in front of the palace and behind the palace, the flowers stand red, 
May the Emperor live a thousand years, ten thousand years, 

The Wey Iang Palace, bright moon, clear breeze.” 


The Yuehfuu shyjys (75.2a) presents four six-syllabic quatrains which are also 
attributed to Wang Jiann and which carry the title Jiangnan Santair: 


Yang jou, chyau bian, sheau fuh, 
Charng gan, shyh lit, shang ren. 
San nian, buh der, shiau shyt, 
geh tzyh, bay goer, chyou shern. 


“Beside the Yangjou bridge, a young wife, 

at the market in Charnggan, a merchant, [her husband]. 
For three years they have not heard from one another, 

they worship the spirits and pray to the gods, on their own.” 
Ching tsao, hwu bian, tsao seh, 

Fes yuan, liing shang, yuan sheng. 

Wann lit, San Shiang, keh daw, 

yeou feng, yeou yeu, ren shyng. 


“The colour of the grass by the Green Grass Lake, 

the voices of the monkeys on the Flying Monkeys Ridge. 
The guest from the distant San Shiang has arrived, 

in spite of wind and rain, men still travel the road.” 
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This is in many respects an interesting poem. The syntactic structures of the 
first, the second and the third verse create the impression that the poem is a trun- 
cated version of a seven-syllabic quatrain. The fourth verse seems to me utterly 
akward.!") 

The tonal structure of the stanza is also interesting. We know that both five- 
syllabic and seven-syllabic quatrains are characterized by two mutually indepen- 
dent tonal systems.1*) 

As can be seen from the following metrical scheme (in which a marks a level 
tone and 6b a non-level tone), the second of Wang Jiann’s Jiangnan Santair poems 
occupies a position between the five-syllabic and the seven-syllabic quatrain: 


abaab b, 
aab baa.s 
b baa b b, 
babbaa.k. 


Within these four verses the tonal antithesis operates on the 2—-4—6 system, derived 
from the seven-syllabic quatrain, and on the 3-5 system derived from the five- 
syllabic quatrain. On the other hand, the six-syllabic meter exhibits features which 
markedly differ from those of the five- and seven-syllabic quatrains. In the six- 
syllabic stanza the middle pair of syllables are surrounded by a slight caesura. 

The third and the fourth of Wang Jiann’s Jiangnan Santair poems read as follows: 


Shuh tour, hua luoh, hua kai, 
daw shang, ren chiuh, ren lai. 
Jau chour, muh chour, jth lao, 
bae nian, #41 duh, san tair. 


“On the tree—flowers fall, flowers open, 

on the road—men depart, men come. 
Mornings—sorrow; evenings—sorrow, until old lage, 
how many turns of the santair in a hundred years?” 


41) A reader who is well versed in Chinese metrics may feel an irresistible impulse to add a syllable 
to each verse, thus creating a seven-syllabic quatrain: Ching tsao hwu bian, ching teao seh, Fet yuan 
ling shang, fei yuan sheng ... The effect of this augmentation is similar to that achieved by Wei Ing: 
wuh in his “Turcic Santair’’ to be discussed below. 

'#) The best description of these tonal systems has been presented by A. C. Graham and G. Downer, 
who have shown that the five-syllabic quatrain contains two tonal systems operating on the 2nd and 
the 4th, and on the 3rd and the 5th syllable respectively. Both systems require an antithetical tonal 
arrangement of the tones within the verse and within the stanza. In the seven-syllabic quatrain the 
corresponding tonal systems operate on the 2nd, 4th and 6th, and on the 5th and 7th syllable reepec- 
tively. 8ee A. C. Graham and G. Downer. "Tone patterns in Chinese poetry”, Bulletin of the School of 
Ortental and African Studies 26 (1963). 
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In this poem Wang Jiann obviously uses the term santair in the sense of “happy 
gathering”, “feast”, or “drinking party”. 


Wen shen, chyang jiann, chiee wet, 
tour bair, chyy luoh, nan juet. 
Joen nii, bae nian, chian suey, 
neng der, 911 sheu, duo shyr? 


“We know that however healthy and strong we may be, 

when our heads are grey and our teeth fall out [youth] is hard to pursue. 
We aim for a hundred, a thousand years, 

but how much time do we get?” 


The second santair structure of the Tarng period is a five-syllabic quatrain which 
is represented by one stanza entitled Shang Hwang Santair and which has been 
attributed, quite possible wrongly, to Wei Ing-wuh (Yuehfuu shyjyt 75.1b): 


Bwu mey, jtuann charng geng, 
per t, chu huh shyng. 

Yueh harn, chiou jwu leeng, 
feng chieh, yeh chuang sheng. 


“Unable to sleep, weary of the long watch, 

I put on my robe and go out for a stroll. 

The moon is chilly, the autumn bamboo is cold, 

the piercing wind rattles the windows of the night.” 


The third sanfair structure of the Tarng period is a seven-syllabic quatrain, repre- 
sented by one poem by Wei Ing-wuh, which is entitled Tujyue Santair (“Turcic 


Santair”) (Yuehfuu shyjyi 75.1b): 


Yann men shan shang, yann chu fei, 
Maa yih lan jong, maa jeng feir. 
Ryh gan shan shi, ferng yth shyy, 

in chyn nan beet, song jeng 4. 


“The wild geese have started to fly over Wild Goose Mountain, 

the horses are being fattened in the stables of Horse City. 

When the sun sets behind the Western Hills, I meet a courier, 
diligently, clothing for the soldiers is being sent both north and south.” 
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Summing up the discussion of these different metrical forms we find that the 
name santair in the Tarng period was applied to (i) a five-syllabic quatrain (Wei 
Ing-wuh, Shang Hwang Santair; (ii) a six-syllabic quatrain (Wei Ing-wuh, Santair; 
Wang Jiann, Gongjong Santair and Jiangnan Santair : (iii) a seven-syllabic quatrain 
(Wei Ing-wuh, T'ujyue Santair) and (iv) a six-syllabic liuhshy of eight verses (The 
Shyrell yueh santair tsyr from Buh Tian-show’s manuscript). 


Apart from the fact that a lsuhshy may be considered as a combination of two 
quatrains there is no common metrical denominator in these forms. In his article 
Long Huey lists a number of later song titles (tsyr from the Sonq; Jugongdiaw from 
the Jin and cheu and saancheu from the Yuan). I very much doubt whether any 
positive results could be gained from a comparative investigation of these often 
highly diverging forms. Whatever the meaning of the term santatr, I feel convinced 
that it does not denote metrical or musical features. 

It is not uncommon for a title of a song to name several wholly different metrical 
forms. This may be illustrated by the title Pohjenn yueh, which according to the 
treatise on music in the Tarng shu was the title of a set of four songs which were 
performed when a victorious general returned to the capital. The one example of 
this Pohjenn yueh included in the Yuwehfuu shyjyit (20.6b—-7a) is a five-syllabic 
quatrain. Guo Maw-chiann (Yuehfuu shyjyt 80.3b) quotes the work Lihday getsyr 
(“Song texts of different periods”) as follows: ‘The Pohjenn yueh is a short tune.’ 
Guo Maw-chiann notes: the Pohjenn yueh was originally a dance tune, created by 
[Emperor] Tay Tzong of Tarng. Emperor Shyuan Tzong also wrote a shorter 
Pohjenn yueh which was also a dance tune.” The one example given in the Yuehfuu 
shyjys (sbid.) is the following seven-syllabic quatrain: 


Chiou lat syh miann, tzwu feng sha, 
say way jeng ren, jann bye jia. 
Chian lis buh tsyr, shyng luh yeuan, 
shyr guang tzao woan, daw tian ya. 


“When autumn comes all four quarters are filled with wind and sand, 
the soldiers beyond the frontier are temporarily away from home. 

The campaign has carried them far beyond a thousand Iii, 

soon they will have reached the end of the world.” 


Pohjenn yueh also names a metrical form which is identical with the six-syllabic 
liuhshy found on Buh Tian-show’s manuscript. This meter is in the Yuehfuu shyjyi 


(80.4a) illustrated by two poems by Jang Yueh (667-730), one of which reads as 
follows: 
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Shaw nian, daan chsh, ling yun, 
gong sheu, shiau shyong, chu chyun. 
Pui maa, cherng nan, teau jann, 
dan dau, Jth bees, tsorng j1un. 

Yih guu, Shian bes, song kuann, 
wuu eel, charn yu, jree fen. 

Shyh yuh, cherng ming, baw gwo, 
shiou jrang, kai koou, luenn shiun. 


“In our youths our ambition soared to the clouds, 

we promised one another to be braver than the crowd. 

A single horseman summoned the enemy to fight south of the wall, 
a lone sword followed the army on the northern campaign. 

Once our drums sang, the Shianbei swore to surrender, 

five times lured the Charnyu ceased to wrangle. 

We swore to win glory to recompense our country, 

shame on him who brags about his merit!” 


A great many more examples could be adduced which illustrate the confusion 
resulting from the fact that one and the same name is applied to several metrically 
different forms. One more example will have to suffice. 

In the Sonq period the name Santair was applied to (i) a six-syllabic quatrain, 
the tonal structure of which is said to be free. This tune is also called Tsueyhwa 
yitn (“The Kingfisher splendour” or Kaiyuan yueh (38) (“Music of the Katyuan 
reign”); (ii) a dandiaw (“single stanza”) tsyr, comprising 32 syllables distributed 
over six verses. This tune is also known under the name T'yaushiaw ling (39) 
(“The tune provoking laughter”) or Gongjong tyaushiaw (40). It is interesting to 
note that both Wang Jiann and Wei Ing-wuh, who wrote Santair songs, also wrote 
a number of poems to this pattern. One of Wei Ing-wuh’s Gongjong tyaushiaw 
poems reads as follows: 


Hu maa, hwu maa, 

yeuan fang, Ian jy, shan shiah. 
Paur sha, paur sheue, dwu sy. 
Dong wang, shi wang, luh mi. 
Mi luh, mi luh, 

bian tsao, wu chyong, ryh muh. 


“Northern horses, northern horses, 
roaming far away, below the Ianjy mountain. 
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Their lonely neighing blends with howling sand and whirling snow. 
They gaze towards the east, gaze towards the west, the road is lost. 
Lost road, lost road, 

endless the border grass as the sun sets.” 


Another exampye of the same tsyr pattern, here entitled Joan’ing tsyr, was written 
by Day Shwu-luen (732-789) and is included in the Yuehfuu shyjyi (82.56): 


Bian tsao, bian tsao, 

bian tsao, jinn lai, bing lao. 

Shan nan, shan beet, sheue chyng. 
Chian lui, wann lit, yueh ming. 
Ming yueh, ming yueh, 

hwu jia, yih sheng, chour jyue. 


“Border grass, border grass 

the border grass has withered, the soldiers have grown weary. 
South of the mountain, north of the mountain, lit by the snow. 
A thousand lit, ten thousand li, the moon is bright. 

Bright moon, bright moon, 

a note from the Shiongnu reed pipe heightens our sorrow.” 


This quite extraordinary poem comes very close, I feel, to the mood and the 
diction of a saancheu of the Yuan period. 


It would be highly interesting to trace the development of six-syllabic poetry 
from the end of the Hann and up to the Tarng period. A number of eminent poets, 
such as Koong Rong (153-208) (41), Tsaur Pei (187-226) (42), Jih Kang (223-262) 
(43), and Luh Ji (261-303) (44) excelled in six-syllabic poems. It is quite possible 
that this meter was also used in popular poetry of the pre-Tarng era. This investiga- 
tion falls outside the limited scope of this paper. 
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RECENT FINDS OF CHINESE 
CERAMICS AT FOSTAT. II 


By 


BO GYLLENSVARD 


In an earlier paper of this Bulletin I attempted to classify and analyse early 
celadon ware, Ydieh yao, the early porcelain of T’ang and the 10th century, Ting 
yao and Ysng ch’ing from Northern Sung.') These categories are well represented 
among the more than four thousand sherds I have examined from the material 
excavated between 1964-72 by the American Archeological Research Centre of 
Egypt, under the leadership of George Scanlon. Compared with these categories, 
the material of celadon sherds from Sung, especially that from Chekiang, covers 
about 75% of the total. The second part of the paper will, therefore, deal only with 
celadon from Sung, Yiian and Ming. The material to this study was supplied by 
the Director, Fostat Expedition, American Research Centre of Egypt and the 
research subsidized by funds supplied to the Expedition by the Foreign Currency 
Program of the Smithonian Institution. 

When classifying this vast material of about three thousand fragments, various 
problems arose. First of all, they represent more than 50 different shapes and types 
of decoration, some of which have been very difficult to trace among complete 
vessels preserved. One category was soon separated from the predominating Lung- 
ch’iian ware as belonging instead to the so-called Northern Celadon ware. With 
regard to the Lung-ch’iian sherds, they have been more or less exactly classified 
thanks to two important publications and reference material. “Chinese Celadon 
Wares” by G. St. G. M. Gompertz published in 1958?) gives a general introduction 
to this field and contains a good bibliography. For this paper, Nils Palmgren’s 
“Sung Sherds” of 1963,*) has naturally been of still more assistance, especially as 
the whole sherd material collected by him at various kiln-sites in the Lung-ch’tian 
area, now belong to MFEA in Stockholm, and as I myself was given the task of com- 


1) Bo Gyllensvard; Recent finds of Chinese ceramics at Fostat. I. Bulletin of the Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities. No. 45. 1973, pp. 91-171. 

*) G. St. G. M. Gompertz; Chinese Celadon Ware. London 19658. 

*) Nils Palmgren; Sung Sherds. Stockholm, Géteborg, Uppsala 1963. 
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pleting the book for publication after Palmgren’s death. It has thus been possible 
to compare the Fostat sherds with those from the Lung-ch’iian kilns, and in most 
cases the Fostat sherds could be identified. The dating of the different types of 
vessels and their decoration was, however, another question. Both Gompertz and 
Palmgren, as well as other scholars who have worked with this material, have been 
vague about more exact dating.‘) It has long been known that celadon ware was 
being produced in southern Chekiang from at least the 10th century through 
Northern Sung, Southern Sung, Yiian and Ming. From this general knowledge it 
was difficult to date the various objects exactly, although there are a few with 
fixed dates from Sung, Yiian and Ming. 

In 1963 a very important paper was published by Chu Po-ch’ien in Wen Wu 
No. I, which solved many problems.*) Chu Po-ch’ien gives a summary of the ex- 
cavations and research carried out in the Lung-ch’iian area during the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s. About 200 kilns have been researched and classified to the Five Dy- 
nasties, Northern Sung, Southern Sung, Yiian and Ming. To give an idea of the 
enormous output of celadon ware from Southern Chekiang during the period men- 
tioned, it can be of interest to repeat a few of the facts given by Chu Po-ch’ien. 

Two of the most famous kiln centres were in operation as early as the Five 
Dynasties, i.e. Ta-yao and Chin-ts’un, which proves that Lung-ch’iian took over 
when the Yiich yao production decreased. Apart from Ta-yao and Chin-ts’un, 
Wang Hu and An-fu were close to Lung-ch’iian, Huang-shan and Shih-niu in Li 
Shui Hsien. The excavated vessels are bowls, dishes, vases and ewers. 

During Northern Sung the kilns at Lung-ch’iian increased in number. The most 
important kilns were still Ta-yao, Chin-ts’un and also there were kilns at Chi-k’ou, 
Wang-hu, An-jen-k’ou, Chou-jang, Wang-chuang and Wu-t’ung-k’ou in Lung- 
ch’iian Hsien, at Ch’ih-shih-fou in Yiin-ho Hsien, and at Hu-shan Chén in Sui- 
ch’ang Hsien. Only 23 kilns at Ta-yao and 16 at Chin-ts’un were traced from 
Northern Sung. Long so-called dragon kilns were used and some of these could take 
as many as 20,000 to 25,000 pieces at each firing. The new shapes that appear are 
vases, incense-burners, saucers and boxes but the variety of earlier types is greater. 

Even if the production during Northern Sung was extensive, it was modest 
compared with that during Southern Sung when the Imperial Court had moved to 
Lin-an (Hangchow). The Lung-ch’iian potters had then to satisfy a much greater 
demand arising from the needs of the capital. The original kilns increased their 
output and new kilns were built at Pa-tu in the western and at Chu-k’ou in the 
eastern part of the country. Ta-yao and Ch’i-k’ou were, however, still the main 
centres having 48 and 13 kilns respectively. The dragon kiln was improved and the 
firing technique developed. Most of the kilns now produced celadon with a white 


*) L. and C. Locsin; Oriental Ceramics discovered in the Philippines, Tokyo and Rutland. Vermont 
1968. 


*) Chu Po-ch’ien; Report on the Excavation of Lung-ch’iian Celadon Kiln-sites in Chekiang. Wen 
wu 1963. No. 1, pp. 27-35. Chinese Translations No. 2. OCS 1968. 
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body, only a few kilns at Ta-yao and Ch’i-k’ou using a dark body. Again new shapes 
appear and the quality of the ware is very high. 

During Yiian and Ming a great deal of the production was intended for export 
to all surrounding countries and the Near East. The kilns were now concentrated 
to Ta-yao, Ch’i-k’ou and along the Ou and Sung Rivers. 50 Yiian kilns have been 
traced near Ta-yao and 10 near Chu-k’ou and Feng-t’ang. Other Yiian kilns were 
found at Wu-t’ung-k’ou, Hsiao-pai-an, Yang-mei-ling, Shan-shih-k’éng, Ta-wang- 
yu, Tao-t’ai, Pu-t’ao-jang, Ch’ien-lai, An-fu-k’ou, Wang-hu, An-fu, Ma-ao, Ling- 
chiao, Ta-chi, Ting-ts’un, Yiian-k’ou and Wang-chuang. Others are Ch’ih-shih-fou, 
Kuei-ch’i, Pao-ting, Kao-ch’i, Chiang-ao and Chu-t’u. The total number of Yiian 
kilns found is about 150. 

Chu Po-ch’ien does not go into detail about the Ming kilns. The number of Ming 
kiln-sites found is smaller in spite of the fact that many of the Yiian kilns continued 
to operate during Ming and that there were even new kilns in the southern part 
of Lung-ch’iian country. 

The writings of Chu Po-ch’ien combined with the Palmgren sherds has made it 
possible to identify most of the Fostat sherds and in the following pages I shall 
often refer to these publications. When describing the celadon vessels I have this 
time tried to compare them with complete existing vessels instead of reconstructing 
them in drawings as in my first paper. 


* * * 


Northern Celadon. Plain ware 


Before going into a closer study of the Lung-ch’iian material, a few sherds which 
do not belong to the Southern celadon should be described. They are reproduced 
on the first two plates and can be compared with some Northern Celadon possibly 
made in Shansi and Honan during Northern Sung. 


Bowl (PI. 1:1, 2). Conical with straight broad foot-rim. The sides are slightly 
rounded and the potting very thin, the foot-rim squarish and unevenly cut under- 
neath. The interior base is flat and encircled by a line accentuating the join between 
base and sides. Underneath the base is convex (No. 2). The potting of the bowl is 
exceptionally fine, the ware is dark grey and the glaze greenish blue, thin, very 
smooth and not crackled. Towards the foot-rim the glaze has run in “tear-drops”. 
The foot-rim is unglazed underneath. Diam. at lip 140 mm., height 40 mm. 

The shape is reminiscent of Ting yao and Ying ch’ing and the quality near that 
of the finest Ytieh yao, so-called Tung yao. (cf. Gompertz Pl. 38). Two similar bowls 
are in the Kempe collection, one reproduced on PI. 2.*) The Kempe bowls are 131 


*) Bo Gyllensvard; Chinese Ceramics in the Carl Kempe collection. Stockholm 1964. 
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and 140 mms. respectively in diameter and 46 mm. in height. The potting, base, 
foot-rim and glaze closely resemble our sherds. 


Bowl. (Pl. 1:3). Shallow with five-lobed sides, slightly everted lip and straight 
foot-rim. The small sherd shows the vertical indentation for the lobes. The ware, 
potting and glaze are the same as that of the bowl No. 1-2. A bowl of this type 
(Pl. 2: 2) in the Hellner collection has always been admired by connoisseurs but is 
difficult to classify. The closest to it is the lobed bowl reproduced in Gompertz’ 
book on Pl. 45b as Northern Celadon. 


Bowl (PI. 1: 4). Shallow, conical with thin lip. Foot-rim is difficult to judge but the 
diameter at lip was 160 mm. The ware is dark grey covered with olive-coloured 
glaze over a white slip which conceals the blackish ware. The glaze is largely crackled. 


Bowl (PI. 1: 5). Shallow with rounded sides and everted five-lobed lip. Diameter 
at lip was ca. 180 mm. The ware is dark and covered with olive-coloured glaze 
minutely crackled. There are vertical grooves on the exterior to mark the lobes 
and a horizontal band in low relief. It has not been possible to find any parallel to 
this bowl, but the ware is not from Chekiang. 


* * * 


Northern Celadon with Incised Design 


Another group of sherds belongs to a type called Northern Celadon or Ju yao some 
of which have now been attributed to Yao-chou in Shensi and Lin-ju in Honan.’) 
The incised decoration closely resembles Ting yao and Ying ch’ing, the glaze is 
olive-coloured and the body dark grey. There were not many of these sherds found 
at Fostat and they belong to bowls of different sizes. 


Bowl (Pl. 3: 1). Shallow with conical sides and straight foot-rim (fig. 1). The ex- 
terior has a sketchy petal design radiating from the foot-rim. The interior is closely 
covered with a peony design with three flowers on the base surrounded by palmetto 
scrolls in vivid movement. Wirgin calls this pattern “sickle leaf scrolls”.*) On the 
rounded sides of the interior the same scroll is repeated but without flowers. The 
ware is dark grey and the glaze olive-coloured and evenly applied. The diameter 
at lip may have been c. 200 mm. Only a few more sherds of this type have been 
found. 


*) Jan Wirgin; Sung Ceramic Design. Stockholm 1970, pp. 20-48. 
®) Jan Wirgin; op. cit., p. 24. 
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Bowl (PI. 3: 2,4). Shallow with rounded sides and straight foot-rim. The sherds are 
too small to indicate the size of complete vessels. They come from the centre of 
bowls and are again decorated with a peony design but more open than that on 
No. 1. The pattern is carved deeply into the paste and some of the leaves are 
“combed”. This is a common decoration on large bowls from Yao-chou, and a frag- 
ment published by G. Scanlon® has a similar design. Sherd No. 2 has a sketchy 
scroll on the exterior. In both sherds the body is dark grey and the glaze olive- 
coloured and minutely crackled. The sherds are from big shallow bowls with thick 
walls. 


Bowl (P1. 3: 5). Shallow with rounded sides. The diameter at lip of this bowl may 
have been c. 250 mm. The body is dark grey and the glaze more bluish green than 
the other. Along the sides of the interior there is a wavy elegant palmetto scroll 
some details of which are “combed”. A similar pattern is found inside a bowl in 
late Sir Alan and Lady Barlow’s Collection, Pl. 66.!°) 


Northern Sung Lung-ch’iian celadon with Incised Design 


Very similar to the Northern Celadon just described are two sherds on PI. 3: 3,6. 
These are not from the kilns mentioned above but are examples of early Lung-ch’iian 
celadon which form a link with the next type of incised Lung-ch’iian decoration 
on Pl. 4. 


Bowl (PI. 3: 3, 6). Shallow with rounded sides. The shape is otherwise difficult to 
determine because of the small size of the fragments. The ware is light and porcel- 
laneous covered with a bluish green glaze similar in type to the Lung-ch’iian ware. 
The decoration is reminiscent of Northern Celadon but the incised scrolls have 
a background of dotted lines which is found on some of the sherds from Ta-yao 
collected by Palmgren.") A large vase in the late Ingram collection has a similar 
pattern on the shoulder. Gompertz has attributed this vase to Li-shui near Lung- 
ch’iian.!*) 


Ewer (P1. 3: 7, and fig. 2). Flattened globular body with cylindrical widening neck, 
vertical handle and bent spout, straight low foot-rim. Only the small ornament on 
the shoulder in the shape of a ling-chi in moulded relief is preserved. The ware is 
grey and the glaze bluish green. The exact same ornament is found on a ewer in 


®) George Scanlon; Egypt and China: Trade and imitation in Islam. Islam and Trade of Asia. Oxford 
& Philadelphia 1971, pp. 81-108, fig. 6. 

10) Michael Sullivan; Chinese Ceramics, Bronzes and Jades in the collection of Sir Alan and Lady 
Barlow. London 1963. 

11) Nila Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 16. 

12) G. St. G. M. Gompertz; op. cit., pl. No. 26. 
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the Seligman collection (fig. 2) with an incised peony decoration on the body.!5) This 
ewer as well as a similar one in the Barlow collection are both attributed to Li-shui. 


* * * 


Among the Palmgren sherds from Lung-ch’iian are some with a decoration which 
more nearly approaches the Jing yao and Ying ch’ing pattern. He found fragments 
at Ta-yao, Ch’i-k’ou and Chin-ts’un and suggests an early date for these.!4) This 
agrees with Chu Po-ch’iens writings. When similar sherds from Fostat were shown 
to Mr. Mei? at the Hangchow Museum he also dated them to Northern Sung in 
accordance with Chu Po-ch’ien and Chén Wan-li. They are reproduced on Pls. 4 
and 5, and all belong to bowls of different types. Characteristic of the group is the 
plain exterior, the decoration being concentrated on the interior. The potting is 
solid with a broad foot-rim. The body is light grey and the glaze thin and even in 
varying shades of greenish grey, blue and olive. 


Bowl (PI. 4: 1). Shallow with rounded sides and straight broad foot-rim. The sherd 
is the base of the vessel with the whole upper surface covered with an incised floral 
pattern. There is a lotus leaf in the centre and parts of other leaves. The body is 
light grey and the glaze greenish blue with many bubbles where the glaze is thick. 
The diameter at lip may have been c. 250 mm. The decoration on this bowl comes 
closer to Northern Celadon. 


Bowl (PI. 4: 2). Shallow with rounded sides, slightly everted lip and broad straight 
foot-rim. The ware is light grey covered with greyish green even glaze, the exterior 
base and part of the foot-rim unglazed. The interior is adorned with a conven- 
tionalized mallow flower in the centre and six overlapping petals around the sides 
giving the impression of an open flower chalice. Each petal is decorated with 
a sketchy scroll and below the lip there is a horizontal line. The pattern is incised 
with sweeping lines resembling an ink-painting. The diameter at lip is 160 mm, 
height 65 mm. 

A bowl of the same type was classified as Yieh yao in Part I of this report, Pl. 6. 
There is some difference in ware and glaze between the two but most probably 
they both come from early Lung-ch’iian kilns. A similar bowl is published in 
“Oriental Ceramics discovered in the Philippines” by L. and C. Locsin, as No. 115, 
and was found in Puerto Galera, Mindaro. 


Bowl (PI. 5: 1-5). Shallow with rounded sides and straight foot-rim. The type is 
well represented by a complete bowl in the Kempe collection Pl. 6: 1. The interior 


13) John Ayers; The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art. Vol. II. London 1964, pl. 
14) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 10, 40, 29. 
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is here decorated with incised lotus flowers and leaves, the exterior is plain. On 
the base there is also a sketchy flower or leaf. In its spontaneous freedom the design 
closely approaches the lotus patterns found on Jing yao and Ying ch’ing. The ware 
is light grey, the glaze bluish green and thin, but thicker in the cut outlines of the 
design. Diameter 164 mm. Height 70 mm. 

The sherds on PI. 5: 1-5, all come from similar bowls with rounded sides, slightly 
everted lips and straight broad foot-rims. The lotus flower on sherd No. 1 is very 
near to that on the Kempe bow] and the feathery leaf on sherd No. 2 is also similar 
to that on the bowl. The ware of both sherds is grey and the glaze greenish grey. 
Diameter at lip was c. 180 mm. Sherd No. 3 is also from a shallow bowl of the same 
size. The lip is thicker than the walls and the design is still more free than that on 
the previous bowl. The glaze is light olive-coloured. Sherds Nos. 4 and 5 also come 
from similar bowls, but it is difficult to ascertain the size of the complete vessels. 


Bowl (P1. 5: 6, 7). Shallow with rounded sides and everted lip. Interior with incised 
lotus design similar to the Kempe bowl, Pl. 6:1 but in size somewhat smaller. 
Sherd No. 6, diameter 140 mm. Height c. 40 mm. Sherd No. 7 lip diameter only 
100 mm. ‘Both sherds are of light grey ware and have a bluish green even glaze. 
The quality of potting and decoration is high. 


The group described is a rather sophisticated variety of Northern Sung celadon 
from Lung-ch’iian area in Chekiang which is the last link in the tradition from 
the incised and carved Yiieh yao ware of the 10th century which was described in 
Report I on pp. 96-102. This type of celadon ware from southern Chekiang is 
a parallel to the artistically attractive decoration which gives early Sung porcelain 
its surpassing merit. The spontaneous drawing was a true expression of the aesthetic 
taste of the time and vigorous enough to reach the different ceramic centres far 
from the Imperial kilns near the capital. 


x* * 


Northern Sung Lung-ch’iian celadon with carved lotus petals 


We have traced a link between Northern Celadon from Shensi and Honan and 
early Lung-ch’iian ware with incised floral design. There is also another parallel in 
the decoration of the early Yiieh yao and celadon found in the south. In Part I 
of this report I gave a detailed description of bowls, dishes, ewers and vases in 
Yiieh yao and white porcelain which were decorated on the exterior with carved 
lotus petals (pp. 96-98, 108-110). The sherds found at Fostat prove that the lotus 
petal design of a special type was popular in the Islamic world. The petals are 
carved in high relief with an accentuated midrib on the broad petals. These are in 
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two whorls, the outer partly overlapping the inner. This type of sharply cut petal 
creates the impression of an open lotus chalice. It is not surprising to find the same 
pattern on early Lung-ch’iian bowls and dishes made for the Islamic world. Among 
the Lung-ch’iian sherds found in Fostat there is one group with carved broad petals 
which should be dated to Northern Sung. Some typical sherds are reproduced on 
Pls. 7 and 8. 


Dish (Pl. 7: 1-3). Shallow with rounded sides, straight lip, flat base and broad 
straight foot-rim. Exterior adorned with carved broad lotus petals in two over- 
lapping whorls. They are heavily potted with thick walls and base. The ware is 
grey and the glaze a shiny bluish green, more translucent than on later Lung-ch’tian 
ware. Diameter at lip c. 150 mm. Height 42 mm. Sherd No. 2 comes from a similar 
dish with a diameter of 160 mm. It has a more greenish blue glaze, also very smooth 
and comparatively thin, covering the light grey ware. The two holes drilled on 
the sherds Nos. 2 and 3 indicate that the dishes were once repaired after having 
been broken, and from this we can infer that Chinese ware was highly valued in 
Egypt. 

Sherd No. 4 is from a vessel with a broad and solid foot-rim of a type character- 
istic of early Lung-ch’iian ware. 

Among Lung-ch’iian dishes and bowls found in Western collections the type 
described is not common but is known. A finer example with everted lip is repro- 
duced on Pl. 6: 2 from the collection of MFEA. The dish is on the border line to 
Southern Sung. 


Bowl (Pl. 8: 1-2). Shallow with rounded sides, straight lip and broad straight 
foot-rim. On these two sherds the petals are almost ovoid with the points reaching 
to c. 15 mm. below the lip. The ware is light grey and the glaze bluish green. There 
are large crackles on No. 1. Diameter at lip of sherd No. 1 was c. 190 mm., and 
of No. 2, ca. 200 mm. 

Although the six sherds reproduced on Pl. 8 are from as many different vessels, 
they all have a broad foot-rim and base construction similar to the base fragment 
No. 3 and fig. 3 which reproduces a bowl found by Palmgren at Chin-ts’un.!5) 

The sherds on Pls. 7 and 8 are only a few of many found in Fostat. They form, 
however, a distinct group and are easy to select from the very rich material of sherds 
from bowls and dishes with an exterior decoration of lotus petals. The heavy potting 
of base foot-rim and walls is characteristic and the realistic, sharply cut petals frame 
the walls in a harmonious unity. As in the best Yiieh yao dishes the flowering lotus 
can be descerned. 


15) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 31. 
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Southern Sung Lung-ch’iian ware 


We still do not know exactly when the great change of style took place at Lung- 
ch’iian which meant that the incised decoration of lotus flowers and leaves, etc., 
disappeared. It must have happened successively from the moment the Imperial 
Court moved from Kaifeng to Li-an (Hangchow) in 1127, and southern Chekiang 
became a main centre for celadon production. The Imperial kilns were first set up 
in Li-an close to the palace at Hsiu-nei-ssu and Chiao-t’an. These, among others, 
produced celadon ware called “Official Ware”, Kuan yao, which closely resembled 
the earlier Kuan and Ju yao from K’aiféng. The capacity of these kilns was limited 
and very soon the Lung-ch’iian kilns had to supply most of the wares for both 
the court and the aristocracy in the capital. The majority of the shapes found in 
Southern Sung celadon are borrowed from Northern Sung but some are original. 
Archaic bronze vessels such as Li-tripods, Ku-beakers, Kuet vessels were copied 
and Lien containers were transformed into vessels for new functions. Other shapes 
were inspired by Ting yao or other Northern wares. Most of the pieces are plain 
without incised decoration. Instead, applied ornaments were used and some large 
urns have dragons, phoenix and tigers in full round sculpture placed on the shoulder. 
The glaze of this period is on the whole thicker and more opaque than before. 
There are numerous shades of colours and at least nine of them have picturesque 
Chinese names such as “bees-wax”, “Sesame sauce”, “goose-skin yellow”, “onion- 
green”, “cucumber-green”, etc., names which are difficult both to identify and to 
translate into western languages. The finest glazes give the surface a jade-like 
quality. Very often the vessels were fired several times to deepen and vary the colour 
of the coating. The body is usually white and porcellaneous which has given several 
scholars a reason for using the word “porcelain” for the ware. Kaolin was an im- 
portant ingredient and the ware comes close to porcelain. The types of articles 
made from this ware are bowls, dishes, saucers, cups, boxes, lamps, brush-rests, 
models of heads, gaming pieces, etc. Articles with a greyish dark body are bowls, 
dishes, cups, ewers, basins, brush-washers, vases, spittoons, boxes, lamps and in- 
cense-burners. The dark ware is usually very thin, about only | mm., the glaze 
being thicker than the body. As much as four layers of glaze can be found. 

When we analyze the celadon sherds found in Fostat of the types which are dated 
to Southern Sung, it is easy to see that a few shapes predominate. The most com- 
mon vessel is, without any question, a bowl decorated on the exterior with slender 
lotus petals. The main type is a shallow bow] with conical, more or less rounded 
sides, straight lip and thin bevelled foot-rim. Good examples are reproduced on 
Pl. 9 from the Kempe and MFEA collections. The sides are decorated with carved 
lotus petals of a different kind from those described as Northern Sung. The petals 
are longer and much more slender than on the earlier types and they do not overlap. 
There is therefore only one whorl of petals around the exterior. They start just 
above the foot-rim and reach c. 5 mm. below the lip. Each petal has a midrib and 
ends in a point. Only the top part of the petals can be clearly identified as the glaze 
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is thinner on this part of the vessel but thickens lower down and fills the grooves 
between the petals. The earlier solid lotus flower has now changed into a more 
slender chalice. If the former represented Nelumbo nucifera the latter could have 
been Nymphaea stellata which was the most common in Egypt. The base also 
differs greatly from the earlier types. Instead of the solid base with squarish foot- 
rim it is now very thin, the interior often concave and the exterior conical convex, 
which gives the impression that the bow! has ended in a point and has been placed 
on a supporting ring. The foot-rim is sharp and exact in potting, thin and smooth 
underneath which is emphasized by the unglazed surface. When cooling after firing 
the unglazed border was iron-coloured as a result of oxidation. During the firing 
the bowls were placed on a disc-shaped slab which was the cause of the unglazed 
underside of the foot-rim. About 50% of the sherds from Fostat have a fine and 
even glaze, the other 50%, are crackled, sometimes with minute, sometimes with 
large crackles or a combination of both. The crackles are not found on any special 
type of ware, but are most common on the bluish green glaze covering a dark body. 

The size of the lotus bowls described were between 110 and 150 mm. in diameter 
and from 50 to 75 mm. in height. This type of bow! is well represented in Chinese, 
Japanese and Western collections. They are also frequently found in the sherd 
material collected by Palmgren from Ta-yao, Ao-t’ou, Hsin-ting, Lung-féng, Chin- 
ts’un and Ch’u- chou, which indicates that they are common to many kilns.'*) 
Chu Po-ch’ien reproduced good examples from Chin-ts’un and Ta-yao. 

During the closer examination of all the fragments from lotus bowls found in 
Fostat it became obvious that the greatest quantity belonged to bowls of a much 
larger size than those common in Chinese and Western collections. About 75% 
could be determined as belonging to vessels measuring between 160-240 mm. in 
diameter, 220 mm. being the most usual. This is again an example of the Islamic 
customer’s desire for larger vessels than those used in China. On Pls. 10 and 11, 
some typical examples of sherds are reproduced. 


Bowl (PI. 10: 1). Conical with rounded sides, straight lip and bevelled foot-rim. 
The big sherd, No. 1, is a representative example of a well potted large bowl with 
long slender petals around the exterior. The carving of the petals is exact, and the 
perfection might indicate that this was a moulded pattern as has been suggested 
by some authors. A careful study of the petals show, however, that they differ 
slightly in outline and width which would have been avoided if a mould had been 
used. These small variations are important to the beauty of the bowl as they give 
each petal an individual appearance. In spite of the fact that many millions of lotus 
bowls were produced, not one is an exact duplicate of any other. The ware of the 
sherd is light grey and very near porcelain, the glaze is a fine quality greyish green 
and uncrackled. The diameter of this bowl was 220 mm., and the height c. 90 mm. 


16) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 11, 18, 20, 27, 30, 51. 
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Two bowls from the Chinese Exhibition in Berlin, 1929, No. 520, very closely 
resemble this piece.!’) They were reported to have come from Rhages in Iran. Their 
diameter was 220 mm., and height 90 mm. The shape is the same conical with 
rounded sides, straight lip and bevelled footrim. The glaze is described as greyish 
green and crackled. One of the bowls is reproduced in Robert Schmidt’s ‘“Chine- 
sische Keramik von der Han-Zeit bis zum XIX Jahrhundert” Taf. 30b. (Pl. 9:3). 

The other sherds on Pls. 10 and 11, are a few from a number of fragments of 
similar bowls with lotus petals. They represent various sizes in diameter such as 
240, 230, 220, 210, 180, 170 and 160 mm. The shapes also differ slightly from the 
type described above, having conical sides and straight lip to slightly bevelled lip 
and more rounded sides. The ware is mostly porcellaneous and whitish but is some- 
times dark grey. The glaze is in all shades from bluish green to greyish green or 
olive-coloured, and is both crackled and uncrackled. 


Bow! (PI. 13: 1-5). Shallow with rounded sides, everted lip and bevelled foot-rim. 
The exterior is decorated with carved lotus petals as on the bowls on Pls. 10-11. 
Only a few sherds from the lip of such bowls have been collected and they are too 
small to give a correct idea of the size of the complete vessel. The ware of these 
sherds is whitish and porcellaneous and the glaze of the usual shades from bluish 
green to greyish green. A good parallel to the type of bowl in question is found in 
the Kempe collection, No. 124 on Pl. 12: 1. This vessel has a diameter of 148 mm. 
and height of 55 mm. The finely potted bevelled foot-rim is iron coloured and the 
thick glaze of Kinuta type and uncrackled. Palmgren locates these sherds to bowls 
from Ta-yao, Ao-t’ou and Yiian-k’ou.!*) 


Bowl or Jar. (Pl. 13: 6-9) and Pl. 12: 2). Cylindrical with slightly rounded sides, 
straight or turned in lip and bevelled foot-rim. The lotus petals are carved in the 
same manner as on the bowls already described. The points end c. 5 mm. below 
the lip which is unglazed and iron-coloured. Sherd No. 6 is from a small jar with 
a diameter of 100 mm., and height of c. 60 mm. The two other sherds, Nos. 7 and 8 
are from two different jars of about the same size with a diameter of 130 mm., 
and height of 85-90 mm. Sherd No. 9 is a quarter of a cover which could fit the 
bigger jars. The domed top is decorated with a similar lotus petal pattern radiating 
from the centre which was originally accentuated by a knob. Body and glaze are 
typical of good quality Lung-ch’iian celadon. The ware is light grey and the glaze 
bluish green. 

This type of jar is also common in Western collections, but there are very few 
covers extant. A good example is reproduced on Pl. 12: 2 (fig. 4). Palmgren has 
also reported finds of these jars from kilns at Ta-yao and Hsin-t’ing.}*) 


17) Ausstellung Chinesischer Kunst. Berlin 12. Januar bis 2. April 1929. Catalogue. 
18) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 18, 20, 123. 
1) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 18, 27. 
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Bowl (PI. 14). Shallow, conical with somewhat rounded sides, concave shoulder, 
straight lip and straight or bevelled foot-rim. A complete vessel is reproduced above 
the three sherds. It is somewhat smaller in size than the bowls from which the frag- 
ments come. The sherds (Pl. 14: 2-4) are from the lip of bigger vessels with a dia- 
meter between 230-250 mm. The characteristic lotus petal design can be traced on 
the fragments as they are from the lips of bowls. The pointed tips of the petals 
reach to just below the concave shoulder. The body is light grey and the glaze 
greenish blue and olive-coloured. All are crackled. 

This shape is not very common in Western collections but Palmgren found it 
at Hsin-t’ing®°) and Chu Po-ch’ien reports it from Ta-yao and reproduces it in 
a drawing as being Southern Sung,”). A fine example of the bow! is reproduced in 
the catalogue of the National Palace Museum, Taiwan in Volume “Lung-ch’iian 
Ware of the Sung Dynasty” Pl. 25 our pl. 14: 1. It is an interesting fact that the 
shape is more common in Islamic pottery from Iran and Irak. Margaret Medley 
has pointed out this similarity between Islamic pottery and the Yiian celadon.”) 
This particular type was more common during Yiian. The Yiian bowls usually have 
an interior decoration of incised floral scrolls which do not appear in Southern Sung. 
The sherds are too small to indicate if the bow! from Fostat had the same interior 
decoration, but they could be Southern Sung or early Yiian. 


Dish (Pl. 15: 1-8, Pl. 17: 1-4). Shallow with rounded sides and flat base, horizontal 
lip and bevelled foot-rim. The exterior is decorated with lotus petals which in some 
cases have double outlines and are finely carved. On the interior two applied fishes 
circulate. The ware differs in the sherds on Pls. 15 and 17: 1-3: Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 8 
on Pl. 15 are all of whitish porcellaneous ware; Nos. 2, 3 and 7 are dark grey and 
No. 3 shifts in terracotta. The glaze also differs, being greenish blue on No. 1, olive- 
colour on No. 4, bluish green Kinuta type on Nos. 2 and 3 with minute crackles. 
Nos. 5, 6 and 8 have a greenish blue, clear uncrackled glaze, and No. 7 a yellowish 
green glaze with crackles. The applied fishes also vary in appearance on the four 
fragments. Those on Nos. 6 and 8 reproduce a varity of carp and are well defined, 
that on sherd No. 5 is indistinct under a thick glaze. The two carps on sherd No.7 
are bent in a curve and are also indistinct under the crackled glaze. 

The diameter of the dishes described seems to have been between 130 and 140 
mm, a size common among this type of vessel found in Western collections. The 
dishes reproduced on PI. 16 are from the Kempe, Gustav VI Adolf and Palmgren 
collections and are in diameter 133 and 192 mm., and in height 37 and 36 mm. 

The dishes with lotus petals and applied fishes are well represented among the 
Palmgren sherds from Ta-yao, Ao-t’ou and Hsin-t’ing.?*) In Chu Po-ch’ien’s paper 


2°) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 27. 

71) Chu Po-ch’ien; op. cit., fig. 8: 7. 

#2) Margaret Medley; Yiian Porcelain & Stoneware. London 1974. p. 65. 
*3) Nils Palmgren, op. cit., fig.pls. 21, 28. 
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they are described as brush-washers and listed from Chin-ts’un. In the Philippines 
the dish is very common and good specimens are reproduced by the Locsins (Nos. 
51, 53, and 54: pp. 13, 16, 17 and 21), 11 pieces in all are listed and most of them 
have a diameter between 128-205 mm.*‘) 


Dish (Pl. 17: 5). Shallow with rounded sides, straight lip, flat base and bevelled 

foot-rim. This piece is porcellaneous ware of very high quality covered with pure 

Kinuta glaze. The exterior is decorated with carved petals of a somewhat broader 

type partly overlapping. The base is slightly concave underneath and the interior 

is encircled by a line. The diameter at lip was 260 mm., the height is 40 mm. 
Similar dishes were found at Ta-yao by Palmgren.?5) 


x* ex & 


Dishes, Bowls and Cups with vertically fluted sides 


Apart from the lotus petal design, the decoration most frequently found on 
Lung-ch’iian celadon from Fostat is that of vertically fluted or gadrooned sides. 
As the petals on exterior of vessels represented a lotus flower, the fluting could 
well represent a chrysanthemum flower with its narrow petals rounded at the top. 
This flower pattern is common on Northern Celadon, Ying ch’ing and Ting allied 
wares. It is also found in lacquer and silver ware from Sung which indicates its 
popularity. On Lung-ch’tian ware it was used on the same type of vessel as the lotus 
petals and continued to be used during Yiian for bigger vessels. On Pls. 18 and 19 
some typical shapes are reproduced. 


Dish (PI. 18: 1-3). Shallow with rounded sides, horizontal brim with straight lip 
and bevelled foot-rim. The potting is very close to that of the dishes with applied 
fishes, the ware porcellaneous and the glaze greenish blue and greyish. The size of 
the complete vessels seems to have been c. 120 mm. at lip to judge from a dish in 
Gustav VI Adolf’s collection. This dish is a waster of good quality Lung-ch’tian 
ware, finely potted, light grey body and soft bluish green glaze. It has the typi- 
cal thin foot rim with an iron-coloured band. 

There is a good example of a somewhat bigger dish from Lung-féng (Palmgren 
fig. Pl. 36, No. 55). Chu Po-ch’ien calls the dishes with the applied fishes for brush- 
washers and this dish could well have been used for that in China. These dishes 
were, however, exported both to Fostat and the Philippines and are represented 
in the Locsin collection by several examples, (No. 56 and p. 20).2*) It is uncertain 
for what purpose they were used outside of China. 


34) L. and C. Locsin; op. cit. 
25) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 11. 
%*) L. and C. Locsin; op. cit. 
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Dish (PI. 18: 4). Shallow with rounded, fluted sides, horizontal brim and scalloped 
lip, bevelled foot-rim. Only one sherd of this type has been found, and it is therefore 
difficult to estimate the exact size of the complete vessel, but the diameter at lip 
seems to have been about 130 mm. The ware is light and porcellaneous and the 
glaze greenish grey. 

This dish has not been easy to trace in Western collections, but a similar one is 
reproduced in Locsin’s book on pp. 17 and 79. This dish has a lotus flower on the 
base and should be dated to Yiian. 


Dish (Pl. 18: 5-8). Shallow with scalloped rounded sides, flat base and low be- 
velled foot-rim; sunken exterior base. The “petals” are concave on the interior and 
convex on the exterior. There is a horizontal band in relief around the sides. The 
four sherds on Pl. 18: 5-8 belong to four different vessels of about the same size. 
They are all of a porcellaneous whitish body and covered with a fine celadon glaze 
of a bluish green and greyish green shade. A thin border on the foot-rim is unglazed 
and iron-coloured. This dish would also have been suitable for a brush washer. 

This characteristic dish has been traced by Palmgren, who found two almost 
complete examples at Ta-yao, (our fig. 5).27) It is also found in the Philippines, 
and reproduced in Locsin’s book on pp. 16 and 76. These vessels have a diameter 
of 110 mm. 


Cup (Pl. 19: 1-6). Deep conical with rounded fluted sides, scalloped lip and be- 
velled foot-rim. The exterior base conical convex. More than thirty sherds. were 
identified as belonging to cups of this kind and all of them are finely potted. The 
body of these sherds is on the whole whitish and porcellaneous and the glaze is in 
all the shades found on Lung-ch’iian celadon. There are some of Kinuta type, others 
greyish green or a warmer green; some are plain, without crackles and others 
minutely crackled. The sherds on Pl. 19: 2-6, give some typical examples of potting 
and glaze and only sherd No. 6 has a dark grey body and minutely crackled greyish 
blue glaze. The size of the cups was c. 90 mm. in diameter and 45 mm. in height. 

A complete cup belonging to the Kempe collection is shown on PI. 19: 1. It has 
a light grey body covered with an olive-coloured glaze slightly crackled and an 
unglazed iron-coloured band on the foot-rim. Diameter 86 mm., height 43 mm. 

Among the sherds collected by Palmgren are several from cups of this type and 
all come from one kiln at Ch’i-k’ou.?*) There is reason to believe that this kiln spe- 
cialized in that kind of export ware. The type was not known in old Chinese or 
_ earlier Western collections, nor is the cup found in the Philippines. Everything 
points to a particular ware made for the Islamic world in the Near East. There is 
a possibility that the cup was here used for coffee. 


27) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pla. 12, 15. 
3®) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 39. 
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Jar and Cover (Pl. 20: 1-7). Barrel-shaped with rounded sides, straight lip and 
bevelled foot-rim. Applied whorl-knobs in relief attached to a relief band around 
the sides, below the lip and above the foot-rim. There may have been floral scrolls 
in relief around the body. The domed cover is decorated on one sherd (2) with 
a flower in openwork, and on the other (3) with a knob and radiating lines. The 
sherds are all from different jars, three (4, 6 and 7) from the sides and one (5) from 
the base. They are all of porcellaneous ware and have a fine bluish green glaze. 
This jar may have been of the same type as the one belonging to the Seikado 
Foundation, Japan, which is a very fine example of this type of vessel, (Pl. 20: 1). 
The cover (2) is very close to the Seikado cover. The diameter, c. 200 mm. would 
also seem to correspond. 


Plain wares of Southern Sung Lung-ch’iian 


Apart from the lotus flower, applied fishes and vertically fluted sides on bowls, 
dishes and cups, Southern Sung celadons are seldom decorated. Nearly all of the 
classical Chinese shapes of this period are plain and their beauty, for the most part, 
depends upon the simple harmonious shape and the refined opaque glaze. The best 
known are the mallet or bottle-shaped vases, the jars with dragons around the neck, 
various types of ewers, incense-burners and vases in imitation of bronze shapes, 
incense-burners on low feet, plain bowls, dishes, etc. 

Most of these articles were made for the Chinese domestic market and never left 
the country, except for Japan, until modern times. It is therefore natural that they 
have not been found at Fostat. There are, however, some sherds belonging to 
pieces that must be classified under domestic ware. 


Dish (Pl. 21: 1-6). Conical with flat base everted lip and bevelled foot-rim. This 
type of dish is common among the most sophisticated pieces of Sung stoneware, 
and is used by Gompertz as an example of Southern Kuan (Chinese Celadon Wares 
Pl. 61). In the sherds from Fostat the potting is also very fine, the body light grey 
and the glaze of high quality Kinuta type or in more greyish blue shades. The foot- 
rim is very thin and exact in potting and is iron-coloured underneath. The diameter 
of the complete bow! (Pl. 21: 1) from the Kempe collection is 130 mm., and the 
height 42 mm. 

The five sherds, Nos. 2-6, belong to five different dishes of about the same size. 
The pieces from the sides (2, 3 and 4), and one of the base fragments (6), are of 
porcellaneous light ware entirely covered with Kinuta and greyish blue glaze of 
fine quality. The glaze is applied very thickly on the slightly concave lip, which, 
because of this is convex. A narrow border at the lower part of the foot-rim is 
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iron-coloured. Sherd No. 5 has an olive-coloured glaze over a dark grey body. 
The potting is of the same fine finish. This dish may have been used as a brush- 
washer in China. 

Sherds of this type were found by Palmgren at Ta-yao.?*) 


Bowl (Pl. 22: 1). Shallow, with rounded sides, everted lip and bevelled foot-rim. 
The body is of light grey porcellaneous ware, the glaze close to Kinuta and very 
thick. Diameter at lip c. 180 mm. This simple bow! has not been easy to trace 
among Western collections nor among export ware to the Philippines or Southern 
Asia. 


Bowl (Pl. 22: 2). Shallow with rounded sides, straight thin lip with indentations 
creating six lobes reminiscent of a flower chalice. The potting suggests a bevelled 
foot-rim. Light grey porcellaneous ware covered with thick crackled glaze of Kinuta 
type. The diameter at lip was 130 mm. The height is uncertain. 


Cup (PI. 22: 3-5). Half spherical with straight lip and bevelled foot-rim, interior 
base concave, exterior conical. Sides and base comparatively thick but well potted. 
Sherds Nos. 3 and 4 are of a dark grey body and covered with thick, almost olive- 
coloured glaze, No. 5 of porcellaneous body with Kinuta glaze. The fragment from 
the lip gives a diameter of 90 mm. for the complete cup, and the height may have 
been 40-50 nm. 

This cup is found in Western collections (Pl. 23: 1, MFEA) and is also represented 
among Palmgren’s sherds from Ta-yao and Ch’i-k’ou.*°) 


Bowl (PI. 24: 1-3). Shallow with conical rounded sides and bevelled foot-rim, 
concave interior base and conical exterior base. All sherds are from big bowls with 
a diameter of at least 250 mm. and height of c. 90 mm. Sherd No. 1 is of light por- 
cellaneous ware covered with bluish green finely crackled glaze, leaving an un- 
glazed band at the iron-coloured foot-rim. Sherd No. 2 is of dark grey body, partly 
red fired on the base and is covered with a more olive-coloured crackled glaze. 
Sherd No. 3 is again of grey porcellaneous body with similar foot-rim and base as 
the two previous ones, and is covered with a greyish green uneven glaze. It has been 
difficult to find similar large plain bowls in Western collections but perhaps they 
were more appreciated in the Islamic world. The type is represented on Pl. 23: 2 
with a bowl of smaller size from Gustaf VI Adolf’s collection. 


Vase (PI. 25: 1). Bottle shaped with globular body, cylindrical neck everted cup- 
shaped lip and bevelled foot-rim. The sherd is from the characteristic lip and 


29) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., col.pl. 105: T: 63. 
3°) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 18, 40. 
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therefore easy to place (see Pl. 23: 3). The body is of light porcellaneous ware covered 
with thick Kinuta glaze with an iron-coloured line at lip. The diameter at lip was 
60 mm. which coincides with that of the complete vessel from the Kempe collection 
(Cat. No. 96). This vase is 150 mm. in height. 

Similar vases were found by Palmgren at Ta-yao.*') 


Potiche (Jar) and Cover (Pl. 25: 2). The sherd belongs to the lip and shoulder 
of a potiche which was most probably pear-shaped with rounded shoulders and 
straight, low neck. It is now impossible to ascertain the exact shape of the complete 
vessel, but the type is common for potiches with brown splashes, so-called éobi- 
seijtz, from Sung and Yiian. The potting of the sherd, the light grey porcellaneous 
body and Kinuta glaze indicate, however, a Sung date. It is also difficult to deter- 
mine the size but it may have been about 140 mm. in diameter and 120 mm. in 
height. 

An analogous type of potiche is in the Kempe collection (Cat. No. 155) and has 
been dated to Ming, but could be earlier (fig. 9). 


Cover (Pl. 25: 3). This sherd is a fragment of a domed cover with a broad flange 
to fit the lip of a potiche of the type described above. Grey body on the upper sur- 
face covered with a greyish green glaze, underneath unglazed and iron-coloured. 
Diameter c. 130 mm. 


Box and Cover (Pl. 25:4 and 5). These two sherds most probably belong to 
a circular box (No. 5), and the cover of a box of similar type (No. 4). Sherd No. 5 
is part of the base seen from below with the flat centre and low, concave ring, 
both unglazed. Otherwise the box is covered with a fine Kinuta glaze indicating 
a Sung date. The diameter may have been c. 90 mm. 

Sherd No. 4 is a fragment from a domed cover with straight sides and a flange 
to fit a box. It is the same porcellaneous ware covered with Kinuta glaze of the 
same type as on the box. The flange is unglazed and iron-coloured. Diameter of 
cover c. 90 mm. 

Boxes of this type gre known from Sung, often with a relief pattern on the cover 
as in the Kempe box (Cat. No. 130), which is decorated with a peony flower. 

Among the Palmgren sherds, fragments of boxes collected at Lung-féng, are 
somewhat different in type but the covers are also decorated with a flower.®) 


31) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 12. 
33) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 38. 
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Yiian and Early Ming Lung-ch’iian Celadon 


It is still impossible to draw a distinct border-line between the lotus or chrysan- 
themum bowls and dishes from Southern Sung and those from Yiian. Especially 
regarding the export wares for the Islamic world, the shapes and patterns accepted 
during Southern Sung did not change under a new dynasty but instead continued. 
In her book on Yiian ceramics, Margaret Medley gives a detailed description of the 
shapes and decorations of Lung-ch’iian celadon which she considers typical of Yiian, 
but emphasizes the fact that, “The establishment of anything resembling a coherent 
chronological pattern for the Yiian dynasty, a bare ninety years, presents even greater 
difficulty.” It is, therefore, also almost impossible to draw a border-line between 
late Yiian and early Ming. Some help is given by the few dated pieces such as the 
famous big vase from 1327 in the Percival David Foundation, and a few other 
more spectacular vessels. 


Regarding Yiian celadon ware Chu Po-ch’ien gives the following description 
which is worth-while quoting. 

“Ytian Lung-ch’iian celadon possesses characteristics peculiar to the period. 
The body tends to be heavy, the glaze is thin and tinged with yellow. The foot of 
vessels is generally straight and even, neither splayed nor bevelled. There is a marked 
tendency towards large size. Vases as tall as a meter in height and dishes as large 
as 60 cms. in diameter were produced in large numbers at Ta-yao, Chu-k’ou and 
other places. A new decorative feature is the use of spots of brown in the glaze. 
Decoration is executed in many ways: by carving, incising, impressing, appliqué 
and openwork. There is a rich repertoire of motives: some (such as waves, chrysan- 
themums, banana leaves and the cloud scroll) in imitation of Five Dynasties and 
Northern Sung motives: others (such as lotus petals, the dragon, the phoenix and 
fish) in imitation of Southern Sung motives, and still others which were new in 
the Yiian dynasty. The last includes the thunder pattern, the ju-:, the Eight Im- 
mortals, the Eight Tri grams, the coin pattern, the prunus, the peach, the orchid, 
the «pomea, the hibiscus, bamboo leaves, the ling-chih (the sacred fungus, symbol 
of longevity), the musk-melon, the tortoise, the crane and so on. Inscriptions on 
Yiian pieces are common. Certain pieces found at Ta-yao and Pao-ting are inscribed 
with the pagspa script. This script occurs only on Lung-ch’iian celadon of the 
Yiian period.” 


Among the sherds from Fostat are those which from this general description 
must be dated to Yiian. The main types are big dishes, trays and bowls richly 
decorated, but also some characteristic shapes without any decoration at all. 


Dish (Pl. 26: 1-5). Shallow with rounded sides, horizontal brim, turned up lip, 
flat base and straight foot-rim. Sherd No. 3 has traces of incised scroll design. The 
foot-rim is still of the finely potted type that we find on the Southern Sung dishes. 
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The body is light grey porcellaneous ware and the glaze bluish green Kinuta-type, 
minutely crackled, (No. 1) greenish grey with wider crackling (Nos. 3-5) and greenish 
blue (No. 2). The foot-rim has the iron-coloured band underneath. All the fragments 
belong to dishes of larger size than those from Sung. The diameter at lip appears 
to have been c. 220 mm. and the height c. 55 mm. These dishes could be from the 
end of Sung, but the sizes indicate a Yiian date. Fragments of dishes of this type 
were collected by Palmgren at Ao-t’ou.**) 


Dish (PI. 27: 1-2). Shallow with flat base, rounded sides, concave brim and slightly 
turned up lip. Sherd No. 1 has a bevelled foot-rim, No. 2 a solid foot-rim and sunken 
exterior base. Light grey porcellaneous ware. Sherd No. 1 is decorated with incised 
sketchy scrolls around the sides and applied fish on the base, only a part of one 
being preserved. The glaze is greenish blue and minutely crackled. The diameter 
at lip was 230 mm, and the height 50 mm. Sherd No. 2 is from the base of a still 
larger dish. The exterior is decorated with lotus petals and the interior base with 
two carp in relief which are clearly seen under a finely crackled glaze. The diameter 
was probably c. 350 mm. 

This type of large dish with applied fish has also been found in the Philippines 
(see Locsin p. 70) and in Indonesia. 


Dish (PI. 28: 1-7). Shallow with flat base, rounded sides, horizontal slightly con- 
cave brim and thick, bevelled foot-rim. The exterior is decorated with carved lotus 
petals, and the interior with incised scrolls. On the base there is an applied dragon 
with a fish or a pearl. The sherds are from different dishes, but all are of light grey 
porcellaneous body. The glaze varies from bluish green to more olive-coloured. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are only slightly crackled, but Nos. 1 and 4 minutely crackled and 
Nos. 6 and 7 widely crackled. A complete tray of this type from the collection of 
Gustav VI Adolf is reproduced on Pl. 29. Here the typical dragon is accompanied 
by a fish. Incised scrolls decorate the sides and there are lotus petals carved on the 
exterior. The diameter at lip is 363 mm. and the height 80 mm. 

This type of tray has earlier been dated to Sung, but Gompertz gives them the 
adequate date of Yiian and early Ming.**) Ming decoration is characterized by 
the dragon pursuing the pearl. He quotes Schyler Cammon’s note about the appear- 
ance of this very characteristic pattern.*5) In his opinion the motif “dragon pursuing 
pearl” is not used before Ming. 


Jar (Pl. 30: 1-5) and Cover. Pear-shaped body with straight neck and broad 
squarish foot-rim. The exterior is vertically fluted with high ribs between the grooves. 


33) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 19, 20. 

%) G. St. G. M. Gompertz; op. cit., p. 63. 

34) Schuyler Cammon; “Some Strange Ming Beasts.’’ Oriental Art (New Series) Vol. II, No. 3, 
pp. 99-100. 
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Porcellaneous light grey body covered with a very thick glaze of a bluish green 
shade, minutely crackled. The lip is iron-coloured and unglazed in order to hold 
the cover. The foot-rim is also unglazed underneath. Sherd No. 1 indicates a dia- 
meter of 100 mm. at the lip and 130 mm. at the shoulder. The height may have 
been c. 140 mm. The fragment of a cover, No. 2, could well belong to the jar as the 
inner flange fits the lip. There is a radiating petal design on the top of the domed 
cover, and this has the same character as the ribbed jar. The brim is wavy, resem- 
bling a lotus leaf. Sherd No. 3 is the base of a similar jar of about the same size and 
has the typical foot-rim. Jars of this type are reproduced on Pl. 31: 1, 2. 


Sherds Nos. 4 and 5 are from smaller jars of the same type. The ware is porcel- 
laneous and the glaze uncrackled greenish blue of good quality. The diameter at 
lip is 60 mm. and height c. 70 mm. The potting is very fine and this jar could equally 
well be late Sung. A technical detail of interest on these jars is that they are made 
in two parts with a join below the shoulder. 


This type of jar is well known in Southern Kuan ware, for example the well- 
known jar formerly in Mrs. Alfred Clark’s collection, now belonging to the British 
Museum.?®) 


Vase (PI. 30: 6). Baluster-shaped with ovoid body, tall trumpet neck and widening 
broad foot-rim. The fragment is from the lower part and foot-rim and shows the 
vertical fluting which is common on vases with relief decoration of peony scrolls 
such as on Pl. 32 from the Kempe collection and fig. 6. It is difficult to see from 
this sherd how the vase was decorated when whole, but the diameter of the foot-rim 
indicates a size of c. 50 mm. and height of ca. 600 mm. The sherd is of dark grey 
body and has a bluish green glaze minutely crackled. Fragments of a similar vase 
were collected by Palmgren at Ao-t’ou.%’) 


Vase (PI. 33: 1). This small fragment from the lip of a trumpet-shaped neck most 
probably comes from a vase similar in type to Pl. 31: 6. The undecorated exterior 
indicates a plain vessel without relief border of floral scrolls or fluting on body and 
neck. The ware is light grey and the glaze bluish green with large crackles. A com- 
plete vessel is reproduced on PI. 32. 


Ewer (Pl. 33: 2-3). These two tubular fragments may have come from the long 
spout of a ewer of the elegant type in the Percival David collection, (Gompertz, 
Pl. 84), and which is considered to be characteristic of the period. This ewer has 
a pear-shaped body, cylindrical neck, flat cover with knob, ear-shaped handle and 
long bent spout (fig. 7). The height is ca. 300 mm. 


36) G. St. G. M. Gompertz; op. cit., pl. 59. 
37) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 24. 
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Incense Burner (PI. 33: 4). A side fragment from a cylindrical vessel, horizontally 
fluted which most probably comes from an incense-burner of a type common during 
both Sung and Yiian (fig. 8). The ware is light grey and covered with a crackled 
greenish blue glaze. 

These vessels have been found in the Philippines and are well represented in the 
Locsin collection (Oriental Ceramics, pp. 17, 79). The ridges seem to be similar to 
those on No. 63, p. 79. This vessel has the typical low feet and the base is unglazed 
and of the same height as the feet. 

A fragment from a similar incense-burner was found by Palmgren at Ao-t’ou.®®) 


Jarlet (Pl. 33: 5, 6). Two base fragments from a jarlet with globular body and 
short neck of the type reproduced on Pl. 34. The base is either flat or concave. 
Both fragments are of dark grey, partly reddish-fired body and covered with greyish 
green glaze: sherd No. 5 is minutely crackled. The diameter may have been 80 mm. 
and the height 65 mm. 

This small vessel was very common among export wares, expecially those in- 
tended for South East Asia, and many of them have been found in Java, Sumatra 
and the Philippines. Still more common was the Ming jarlet with two ring handles 
on the shoulders and relief decoration. Fragments of globular jarlets were found 
by Palmgren at Ao-t’ou and Lung-féng .®**) 


* *« * 


Ming Lung-ch’iian yao 


Among the sherds from big bowls and trays found in Fostat are those where 
the decoration closely resembles that on some of the large vessels in the Seray and 
Ardebil collections which John Pope has dated to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries.“°) There is every reason to accept his datings and the sherds will be 
grouped in accordance with the vessels reproduced by him. 


Dish (PI. 35: 1-3). Shallow with flat base, rounded sides, horizontal brim, raised 
lip and low straight foot-rim. The sides of the interior are decorated with deeply 
carved chrysanthemum petals radiating from the base. The petals vary in size and 
proportions and are carved with care on sherd Nos. 1 and 2 and more freely on 
sherd No. 3. The ware is porcellaneous, light grey and covered with bluish green 
crackled glaze on No. 1, greyish green and yellowish green on Nos. 2 and 3. It is 
difficult to determine the patterns on the base of the complete vessels, but to judge 


**) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 24. 
3®) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 23, 37. 
4°) John A. Pope; Chinese porcelain from the Ardebil Shrine. Washington 1956, pp. 153-158. 
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by the similar dish in the Ardebil collection (Pope Pl. 124), it had an impressed 
lotus spray. The size of these dishes may have been a diameter of 250 mm. at lip 
for No. 1, 320 mm. for No 2, and 280 mm. for No. 3. A complete vessel is reproduced 
on Pl. 39: 2. 

Similar dishes are also found in the Locsin collection.“) Sherds from similar 
dishes have also been found by Palmgren at Yiian-k’ou.®) 


Dish (PI. 35: 4). Shallow with flat base, rounded sides, horizontal brim and foliated 
raised lip, straight thick foot-rim. Fluted sides with chrysanthemum pattern. 
Porcellaneous light grey ware covered with greenish grey glaze. The diameter may 
have been c. 300 mm. It is difficult to ascertain the pattern on the base, but to 
judge by similar complete dishes among Palmgren’s wasters picked up at Ao-t’ou, 
it had a stampéd lotus pattern (PI. 36: 1). Another dish of this type is reproduced 
by Pope, Pl. 121, but on this an incised lotus flower is placed on the base. (PI. 
36:2) In the Locsin collection there are good examples reproduced in O.C. pp. 13 
and 17. There is another typical dish in the Williams collection, No. 61 in Ka- 
mer Aga-Oglu’s catalogue.**) 


Bowl (PI. 35: 5, 6). Shallow with rounded sides and scalloped lip. The sides of the 
interior are carved with chrysanthemum petals, their tips accentuated by incised 
lines. The fragments are too small to give a proper idea about the complete shape 
and size. The type is, however, represented on Pl. 34: 2, by a bowl in MFEA where 
the sides are modelled as a chrysanthemum flower with the petals reaching to the 
lip. The bowl is not of high technical quality but is the only one I have found to 
illustrate the type. The body is light grey and the glaze thin and olive-coloured 
minutely crackled. The diameter at lip is 202 mm. and the height 86 mm. 


Dish (PI. 37: 1,2). Shallow with flat base and rounded, fluted sides. Flat lip. 
The interior decorated with carved chrysanthemum petals. On the exterior the petals 
are repeated, with a horizontal relief band encircling the dish. The ware is light 
grey and the walls rather thick. The glaze is greyish green and minutely crackled. 
The diameter at lip seems to have been c. 350 mm. It has not been possible to find 
any complete vessel of this type but it is related to the dish reproduced on Pl. 38: 1 
which was found by Palmgren at Tai Kén. 


Bowl (PI. 37: 3-5). Shallow with rounded sides, flower-shaped lip and straight 
foot-rim. The interior chrysanthemum pattern is repeated on the exterior except 
for the lip which is outlined in bracket-shaped lotus petals above a horizontal line 
terminating the chrysanthemum pattern. On the interior base there is an applied 


#1) L. and C. Locsin; op. cit., pp. 16, 17 and 21. 

48) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., col.pl. 145; 2: 119. 

47) Kamer Aga-Oglu: The Williams Collection of Far Eastern Ceramics. Exhibition cat. Ann Arbor 
1972. 
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rosette, a stylized lotus flower, covering the circular hole which passes through 
the underlying base. This hole is found on several large bowls and vases in Ming 
celadon, but its purpose has not been explained. When being made, the bowl was 
first glazed without the rosette and then again when it had been put in place, 
which means that the surface underneath it is also glazed. The three fragments 
come from different vessels, but of the same type. They are all of light grey porcel- 
laneous body, covered with warm green glaze of typical Ming type, only the foot- 
rim is unglazed and iron-coloured underneath. 

The sherds belong to a bowl of the type published by Pope in the Ardebil collec- 
tion on Pl. 128, and a similar bowl belongs to MFEA, reproduced on PI. 39: 1, 2. 
The diameter at lip is 425 mm. and the height is 175 mm., which could well agree 
with the size indicated by the sherds. 


Bowl (Pl. 40: 1). Shallow, of similar type to that on Pl. 37, but with different 
decoration. On the exterior petals radiate from the base and there is a horizontal 
line half way between base and lip. On the interior, the upper half is decorated 
with incised floral scrolls and the lower with chrysanthemum petals. The sherd is 
too small to give an exact idea of the complete vessel. The body is light grey and 
the glaze olive-coloured. 


Dish (PI. 40: 2). Shallow with flat base, rounded sides and bevelled thick foot-rim. 
The fragment is too small to indicate the complete shape. Most probably it belongs 
to a dish with fluted interior sides and base decoration of an incised floral pattern 
of lotus or peony of the type reproduced in the Aga-Oglu catalogue of the Williams 
collection, No. 59, and dated to Yiian—early Ming, 14th century. The sherd is of 
light grey body and the glaze is a warm green of typical Ming shade. The foot-rim 
is iron-coloured underneath. The size may have been 440 mm. in diameter. 


Bowl (PI. 40: 3). Shallow, with turned up lip. The fragment is again too small to 
give a clear indication of the complete shape. Inside there is an incised pattern of 
interlocking circles giving the effect of the cash motif. The exterior is decorated 
with lotus petals in the fine cutting that has been described on so many Sung and 
Yiian vessels. It has not been possible to find any bowl of this type. The upper 
tip of the fragment indicates a shoulder similar to that on the bowl on Pl. 14. All 
these bowls had a straight foot-rim. The sherd is of light grey, porcellaneous body 
with a green, slightly greyish, glaze. 


Bowl (Pl. 40: 4, 5). Shallow, conical, with rounded sides, concave thick lip and 
straight foot-rim: in shape similar to the above. The exterior is decorated with 
carved lotus petals to just below the lip, and the interior with an incised floral design 
The body is light grey and covered with yellowish green glaze. Diameter at lip c. 
350 mm. - 

Except for the big dishes and bowls described, there were comparatively few 
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types of Ming celadon vessels found at Fostat. Big jars, vases or incense-burners 
with high relief patterns are not among the sherds [ have studied. Stem-cups, tri- 
pods and other typical Chinese shapes are not represented either, and the brown- 
spotted so-called tobi-sezji is missing. The Islamic customers in Egypt were obviously 
not interested in these types, but preferred big dishes and bowls or simple bowls with 
stamped or moulded decoration. The sherds on the last four plates are examples 
from various bowls of about the same size but differing in shape and decoration. 
As these bowls have been difficult to find in Chinese, Japanese or Western collec- 
tions, it would appear that they were made mainly for export. Therefore it has also 
been difficult to reconstruct the complete vessels. The best help has been given by 
the sherds Palmgren collected at various Ming kilns. 


Bowl (PI. 41: 2). Shallow with rounded sides, concave interior base, bevelled foot- 
rim and convex exterior base. The exterior is decorated with broad irregular petals, 
the interior with a stamped peony plant on the base. The dark grey body is covered 
with yellowish green glaze running in tear-drops towards the foot-rim. The exterior 
base and underside of the squarish foot-rim is unglazed. The size is not easy to deter- 
mine but should have been about 160 mm. in diameter and 70 mm. in height. 

It has not been possible to find any complete parallel to this bowl but sherds 
from similar types were collected by Palmgren at Ytian-k’ou.*) 


Bowl (PI. 41: 1). Shallow with rounded sides, concave interior base with a raised 
centre and bevelled, broad foot-rim. The interior is decorated with a stamped 
pattern of lotus and sagittaria, thinly outlined. The body is grey, covered with 
a thin greyish glaze, leaving the exterior base and foot-rim bare. The size may have 
been c. 150 mm. in diameter and c. 80 mm. in height. 

Again in this case it has been impossible to find a complete bowl or a parallel. 
There are, however, sherds from vessels of similar types among those collected by 
Palmgren at Yiian-k’ou. . 


Bowl (PI. 41: 3). Shallow with rounded sides and straight squarish foot-rim. The 
base fragment is too small to indicate the whole shape of the bowl, but it may have 
been rather simple, to judge from the stamped pattern on the interior base. 
A stamped pattern of a flower plant can be traced under the yellowish green glaze 
which covers only the central part of the base, the exterior sides and foot-rim— 
the base being unglazed. The ware is half reddish, half grey. Diameter of foot-rim 
73 mm. which indicates a bow! of about 180-200 mm. 


Bowl (PI. 42: 1). Shallow with rounded sides, everted lip and straight broad foot- 
rim and flat interior base. The interior is decorated with deeply incised lotus scrolls 
encircling various emblems and the exterior with incised large petals. Light grey 
porcellaneous body covered with a thin bluish green glaze. The diameter was 
160-180 mm. 


44) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., col.pl. 144. 
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The best parallel to this is a big sherd from An-fu found by Palmgren.*‘) It is 
from the side of a bowl and shows more of the pattern and the everted lip (fig. 10). 
Sherd No. 2 is from the base of a similar bowl with a straight broad foot-rim. In 
the centre there is a stamped flower, most probably a lotus, with curved petals. 
The body is light grey porcellaneous ware, and the yellowish green glaze covers 
the foot-rim but leaves a bare ring on the exterior base. 

Among Palmgren’s sherds from Yiian-k’ou there is a base fragment that is parallel 
both in ware and pattern.**) Sherd No. 3 is a fragment from the everted lip and 
rounded side of a bowl similar to No. 1. The interior decoration is a key-fret border 
with a floral design below. On the exterior there are incised parallel lines in rows. 
The ware is light grey and the glaze yellowish green. The diameter at lip was c. 
200 mm. Sherd No. 4 is from a similar bow! but with a straight lip. Similar bowls 
were found by Palmgren at kilns close to Ch’u Chou,‘”) the place which, according 
to Chinese experts, was the main centre for the manufacture of celadon during 
Ming. Palmgren visited Ch’i-k’ou close to Li-shui (Ch’u-Chou) and collected many 
typical Ming samples. 

Sherd No. 5 is again from a bow! with rounded sides, straight squarish foot-rim 
and flat base. The interior base is decorated with a stamped rosette pattern similar 
to that on the bowl on Pl. 39. The sides have had a relief pattern above a palmetto 
scroll. It is difficult to determine where this bowl was made, but it may be referred 
to Ch’u-chou. 


Bowl (PI. 43: 1-4). Shallow with rounded sides, straight or everted lip, straight 
foot-rim and solid base. The four sherds are from different bowls, but the decora- 
tion is of a similar type with moulded relief in a compact lotus pattern. On sherd 
No. 2 the pattern may be painted in slip relief under the glaze. Nos. 1, 2 and 4 have 
a light grey body and No. 3, dark grey. The glaze is bluish and yellowish green. 
It is difficult to determine the size but the diameter at lip may have been 160-200 
mm. The best parallels to these special designs are to be found among Palmgren’s 
sherds from Yiian-k’ou.*®) 


Bowl (PI. 44: 1-6). Shallow with rounded sides, everted scalloped lip and straight 
foot-rim. The biggest sherd, No. 3, gives us the shape of the sides and the decora- 
tion, a low moulded relief of peony flowers and leaves under a line of small arches. 
The exterior is vertically fluted, the body light grey and the glaze bluish green. 
The diameter at lip is 180 mm. The other fragments belong to corresponding bowls 
with similar patterns in low relief. The best parallels to this type of Ming celadon 
are again found among Palmgrens sherds from Ch’u-chou. 


4%) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 42. 
4¢) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 60. 
47) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pl. 51. 
48) Nils Palmgren; op. cit., fig.pls. 55—58. 
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